GUERRILLA OPERATIONS IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Devil’s Den: Death of 
a Sharpshooter 


| | i" Amphibious Assault: 
A The Battle of Bisland 


“A Portrait From Life 

of Abraham Lincoln” 
unframed, certified, 
numbered 14x 12” 
prints sell for $60 and 
publisher proofs for $90. 


Each image is band- 
printed on custom-milled 
archival paper. Framed 
prints are double matted 
and accented with a 
cladete “v” groove. 
Frame ws of a 19th 
century scalloped style 
in gulded natural wood. 
Add $130 for framing 
and matting. 


A PORTRAIT FROM LIFE 
OF AN AMERICAN LEGEND 


oments In History, the nation’s 

finest replicator of original 19th 
century wood-cut engravings, proudly 
announces the release of “A Portrait From 
Life of Abrakam Lincoln.” Drawn from life by 
Francis B. Carpenter, bearing the signa- 
tures of the artist, the engraver and 
President Lincoln, this exquis- 
ite portrait is the introductory 
print from our “Portraits of the 
Cwil War" limited edition collec- 


tion. This rare print has been 


MOMENTS 


HISTORY 


“Portraits Of The Civil War” 
5483 Beaujolais Lane, Fort Myers, Florida 33919 


considered by many the finest portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln, and Moments in History 
has made available only 950 numbered 
prints and 95 publisher’s proofs. A Cer- 
tificate of Authenticity will be included with 
your order. Preserve our nation’s heritage. 
Order this museum quality, limited edition 
‘A Portrait From Life of Abraham 
Lincoln” today. Call 1-800-328- 
5865, 24 hours a day. All major 
credit cards are accepted and 


your satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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Framed by a decorative 


r highlighte 


22-karat g 


—_ 
THE CIVIL WAR 
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—— 


«A hand-numbered limited-edition 
plate with a correspondingly hand- 
numbered Certificate of Authenticity 


A complete plate story introducing 
you to the artist and detailing the 
significance of this stunning plate 


| «A new work of art by acclaimed 
jartist John Paul Strain surrounded 
: iby a border edged in 22-karat gold 


An unconditional 365-day guarantee 
allowing you to return your plate 
for a full refund of everything you 
have paid— including postage 


[a 
THE CIVIL WAR 
1861-13652 ee 
aa ; 
SS Commemorating the heroes 
AVS of the Givil War 


; BRADFORD EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee Avenue Niles, IL 60714-1393 


OF PLATE COLLECTING. 


YES. Please enter my order for “Robert E. Lee.” 
| understand | need SEND NO MONEY NOW. | will be 
billed $29.90* when my plate is shipped. 


|| Limit: one plate per order. Please Respond Promptly 


Signature 


) Mr. Mrs. Ms. 


Name (Please Print Clearly) ~ 
Your Address _ 


m City 
» State 


ip} Telephone ( be Set ESS ; 
§ Check one: Are you purchasing this plate 


Q For yourself? 14111-€69801 CJ or as a gift? 14111-6982 


“Plus a total of $3.69 postage and handling. Illinois residents add state sales tax 
Pending credit approval 
_ Edition limited to 95 firing days 


Guild Press of LIT Le 


presenting a virtual EXPLOSION : 
of electronic offerings! 


“Guild Press's ... 
[Civil War] CD- 
ROM's text appears 


ss Ee accurate. Its search 
please researchers and buffs with its searchability : 
function can pass 


and high-quality details. All 127 volumes — chrome che entte 
130,000 pages! — of the Army OR, plus Fox's collection in one 
REGIMENTAL Losses, Dyer’s COMPENDIUM, swoop. And _ the 
GUIDE INDEX TO THE OFFICIAL RECORDS by typography and 
National Archives Historians and THE overall design of the 


User’s GUIDE TO THE OrriciaL REcorps by gcse ilar sala 
and easy to read. 


This “Rolls Royce of info CD’s” continues to 


Alan and Barbara Aimone — all on one : : 
, —Carl Zebrowski, 
disc! (Winnows & Macixtosn) Managing Editor 
OYOTEM ALQUIREMENTS = oan Tj 
Wineews? 3.41 4 MB RAM, Super VGA Sti li Only $69.95! Croll War Times 


iflustrated 


RACOMMENDED: Winecews * 851 
16 MB RAM, 10241788 dispisy, 4% CD-ROM drive 
Macintosm: System 7.0 or jatar 8 MB RAM 


THe Civic Warn CD-ROM, Part Il ConFEeperaTe Miuitarny History 


AVY OFFICIAL Recorps) The Confederate states are treated in a series of 12 volumes written 
A must-have addition to the Army Official by “men of unchallenged devotion to the Confederate cause.” In- 
cludes excellent engravings from the original volumes. (VOLUMES: 


Records, this disc contains all 31 vol- 
umes of the Navy OR from 1861]— | 1) SECESSION AND Civ. History OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES; 


1865. Includes dispatches and re- 2) MaryLanp & WW. Vircinta; 3) Vincinia; 4) N. Carouina; 5) S. 
Carona; 6} GeorGia; 7) ALABAMA & Mississipri; 8) TENNESSEE; 9} 
KENTUCKY & Missouri; 10) Loutstana & ARKANSAS; 11) Texas & 
Froripa; 12) THe ConFreDERATE Staves Navy.] (Winpows & 


$69.95 MactntTosn) 


ports of Naval engagements of both 
Confederate and Federal navies. 
(Winpows & MacinTosH) 


$39.95 
THe American InpiAn CD-ROM 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL 
Society Papers 


Second only to the OR, this disc contains 52 volumes of Southern 
and Confederate history compiled by the Southern Historical Soci- 


(Formerly titled THe INDIAN QuEsTION} 


Newly revised, this CD-ROM features hard- 
to-find federal treaties, easily and fully searchable! 
Also included are the Schoolcraft En- 
cyclopedia, and a large compilation 
of letters, land claims, mythology, 
cultural information, and the Ameri- 
can State Papers (federal documents 
on Indian affairs from 1787-1820). 
Vital for research, this disc is the 
most up-to-date and current source 
for research on the American Indi- 
ans. (Winpows & MacintTosH} 


ety. An important supplement to the Official Records for the seri- 


ous Civil War researcher, (WinDows & MacInTosH) 


$69.95 


SATLAS OF THE OrriciaL, REcorps 


Or THe Civic War 

The Adlas was originally prepared in the 1890s as an adjunct to the 
OR. Now this truly remarkable CD-ROM allows you to digitally 
zoom and print from 175 beautiful full-color plates. Contains 800 
maps and hundreds of drawings and engravings. (WinDows) 


$59.95 
GUILD Paess Of INDIANA, INC. 


$69.95 


435 Groadle Drive, Carmel, IN 46032 « 1-800-913-9563 « 317-848-6421 + WWW. GUILDPRESS.COM 
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Editorial 


Things to Come.... 


HIS ISSUE IS THE LAST IN VOLUME I, and marks 

the completion of North & South’s first year of publica- 

tion. It seems a good moment to take stock. When we 
launched the magazine in September of last year we promised 
you “fresh material, accurate history, and a balanced ap- 
proach.” I hope all our readers will consider we have delivered. 
Certainly our correspondence indicates that we have. 

Our second year promises to be even more exciting. 
Among questions we will be exploring are: Did unit cohesion 
at the regimental level cause Civil War battles to be bloody, 
while lack of coordination above that level caused them to be 
indecisive? (A question we'll explore via a detailed analysis of 
the Battle of Stone’s River.) Why did Abraham Lincoln retain 
Henry Wager Halleck in command long after his ineffective- 
ness had become apparent? What was the impact of “Mosby’s 
Confederacy” on the Union war effort? We will also be 
exploring questions raised by some of our earlier articles, 
such as the Griffith-McWhiney-Jamieson discussion of the 
“rifle revolution,” and John Michael Priest’s controversial 
reappraisal of Pickett’s Charge. 

Volume II will also feature our first “Special” issues, one 
on the cavalry and one on the retreat from Gettysburg. By 
“Special” we mean just that. Not just a collection of articles 
with a common subject, but an attempt to illuminate an 
aspect of the war in a definitive way. Some of the questions to 
be considered in the Cavalry Special, for example, are: Just 
when and how did the Union cavalry emerge as an effective 
force (if you think it was at Brandy Station, think again!), and: 
What were the reasons for the decline of much (not all) of the 
Confederate cavalry by 1864? 

We hope you'll join us for a fresh and challenging look at 


the Civil War. 
Sam - 
———————— 


A WINNER I! The Teaser question in N&S #5 was: Which 
Confederate general was a graduate of Washington and 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, and also a graduate of Harvard 
Law School? The correct answer is Albert Gallatin Jenkins. One 
name was drawn from the more than thirty correct answers 
received, and the winner is: Paul Wilson of Springfield, MA. 
Paul receives a CD of the Official Records, kindly donated by 
H-Bar Enterprises. 


Listen Up! 

Asa result of the article, “Story of a Poem: 
Lines on the Back of a Confederate Note” 
(Ne-S #4), the supply of notes at Civil War 
shows has fast dried up, and the price has shot 
up to $100. Save your Confederate money boys, 
the South will rise again! 

—Mel Young 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Warren and Sheridan 
I wanted you to know how much I en- 
joyed reading Stephen Sears’ article on War- 
ren and Sheridan at Five Forks (NeS, #5). Sears 
can really write up a storm. No wonder he has 
already won two Fletcher Pratt Literary Awards 
from the Civil War Round Table of New York 
(Landscape Turned Red and Chancellorsville). 
Poor Warren. Not only did he die “a disgraced 
soldier,” but he never witnessed the culmina- 
tion of the fantastic success of his sister and 
her husband, an event that took place just nine 
months later. Emily Warren had married 
Washington Roebling, and when he suc- 
cumbed to the bends, she relayed his instruc- 
tions to the workers who built his great mas- 
terpiece, the Brooklyn Bridge, which opened 

on May 24, 1883. 

—Bud Livingston 
CWRT of New York, Glendale, NY 


Slap, Slap ... 

Please pass on to the editor my apprecia- 
tion for setting the record straight to 
“GrayKepi”! (Crossfire, N&S #5) Maybe he 
should have identified himself as “White 
Hood” instead! 

Thanks for publishing such an excellent 
magazine. In future editions, please consider 
articles about the June 9, 1863 Battle of 
Brandy Station, VA, the July 2, 1863, cavalry 
fight at Hunterstown, PA, the March 10, 1865 
battle at Monroe’s Crossroads, NC and/or the 


a 
_ WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS | 


Letters are often edited for length so we 
can include as many as possible. 
Write: North & South Crossfire, 33756 
Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, 
CA 93667—or visit our website: 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


prossfire 


history of Cobb’s Georgia Legion Cavalry. In- 

cidentally, can you tell I had an ancestor in 
Cobb’s Legion Cavalry? Thanks again! 

—Fd Rowe 

Titusville, Florida 


Thanks for slapping “Gray Kepi” down. I 
am not surprised he was too ashamed to give 
you his name. His use of the pseudonym “Gray 
Kepi” to parade his bigotry dishonors all the 
fine men, including my great grandfathers, 
who wore the gray. 

—Thomas Delaney 
Lubbock, Texas 


N&S Didn’t Know... 

Your answer to the “Do You Know” ques- 
tion, Number 5 (N&S #4)—What president 
restored Robert E. Lee’s citizenship? was Jimmy 
Carter. In fact it was President Gerald Ford 
who did so, in August of 1975. 

I am a subscriber to all the major Civil 
War magazines and yours is by far the best. 
Keep up the excellent work. 

—John Kovach 
Yreka, California 


Spoofed Again! 

Al Nofi (Knapsack’s Grapevine, NS #4) 
is the latest of a long line of victims to the hoax 
perpetrated by Henry B. Hallowell —suppos- 
edly the longest serving United States Marine 
in the history of the Corps. In truth, Hallowell 
was a charlatan, but a very clever one. 

Hallowell had indeed been a Marine dur- 
ing the Civil War. He enlisted on May 28,1860, 
and in October, 1860, he was assigned to the 
Marine Guard attached to USS Richmond. 
When the Civil War broke out, Richmond was 
called back from the Mediterranean. Hallowell 
promptly deserted. 

On July 21, 1861, Hallowell enlisted in the 
28th Pennsylvania Infantry, and was promoted 
to first sergeant of Company K three days later. 
In February 1862, however, he was found out 
and arrested. 

Under other circumstances, Hallowell 
would have been severely punished, but these 
were not normal times. With an ever-increas- 
ing demand for Marines, Hallowell escaped the 
usual penalties, and was put to duty with a 
Marine Guard destined for USS Flag. 

On October 27, 1862, Flagran down and 
captured the blockade runner Anglia in Bull's 
Bay, South Carolina. Hallowell was assigned 
to the prize crew, and when Anglia arrived at 
New York for adjudication, he jumped ship. 

For the next year and a half, Hallowell 
managed to lie low, but in May, 1864, he was 


again arrested. Surprisingly, he suffered only 
a reduction in rank, and was again assigned 
to duty, this time aboard USS Juniata. During 
the Battles of Fort Fisher, Hallowell served at 
one of Juniata’s great guns, and, going ashore 
with the 400 man Marine Battalion, took part 
in the January 15, 1865 assault on the works. 

Hallowell was discharged from the ser- 
vice on September 28, 1865, and for the next 
several decades was just another veteran mak- 
ing his way in the world. Then, in 1917, he 


Henry B. Hallowell 


Photo from the collection of Dave Sullivan 
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was interviewed by John Leonard and Fred 
Chitty, authors of The Story of the United 
States Marines. Hallowell's story of the Fort 
Fisher assault was included in the text. 

The publication of the book apparently 
prompted Hallowell to concoct a new life for 
himself. He purchased a set of full dress blues, 
attached first sergeant's stripes and fifteen 
hash marks to the sleeves, transforming him- 
self from chronic deserter to career Marine. 
In 1921, he showed up at the San Diego, Cali- 
fornia recruiting office, and convinced all that 
he had been on active duty for sixty-one years. 
His story was picked up by the Mare Island 
Navy Yard newspaper Peepsite, and Hallowell 
was thrust into the limelight. 

For the next seven years, Hallowell trav- 
elled around the country and was welcomed 
at every Marine post. Finding receptive audi- 
ences for his tall tales at every stop, Hallowell 
was the delight of the Corps. Everyone seemed 
charmed by this salty old sea-soldier. Every- 
one but Major F. E. Fegan, the officer in charge 
of Marine recruiting. 

Fegan personally checked out Hallowell's 
service record in 1927, and found the man to 
be a fraud. He promptly issued orders that 
Hallowell not be mentioned in Marine pub- 
lications and banned him from all posts of 
the Corps. 

Following Fegan's edict, Hallowell 
vanished into obscurity, but his picture, 
replete with hash marks from wrist to 
shoulder, perpetuates the myth of him be- 
ing the longest serving Marine in the his- 
tory of the Corps. That image has appeared 
in several publications over the years, in- 
cluding Leatherneck as recently as 1958 and 
1966. Although Al Nofi was taken in by 
Hallowell's hoax, he is in good company. 

—Dave Sullivan 
Rutland, Massachusetts 


Al Nofi responds: My warmest regards, as I 
was indeed taken in by Hallowell’s hoax. 


Corrigenda 

Commenting on the statement in 
“Knapsack” (North & South No. 4) that the 
Confederacy had commissioned 14 
ironclads, reader R. Thomas Campbell, the 
author of the interesting Fire and Thunder, a 
history of the Confederate Navy, observes 
that “In fact, there were 23,” and proceeds to 
list them. Thanks are in order to Mr. 
Campbell for reminding the undersigned to 
be more careful in the future. The intent of 
the original statement was that about 14 
ironclads had been fully completed. In fact, 
many Confederate ironclads entered service 
only partially completed (e.g., the New Or- 
leans ironclads Louisiana and Mississippi). So 
in a sense, both figures are correct: Some 23 
ironclads were commissioned in the Confed- 
erate Navy, but not all of them were actually 


complete at the time they entered service, or, 
in the case of several, ever. 

Perhaps the kindly Editors might prevail 
upon Mr. Thomas for an essay on the Con- 
federate ironclad program. 

—Albert A. Nofi 
Associate Editor, North & South 


The 1864 Election 

Larry J. Daniel states in “The South Al- 
most Won by Not Losing” (North & South, 
#3), that the Union would have been restored 
had McClellan been elected President in 1864. 
Although I am not in the same league as Mr. 
Daniel, I would like to comment. 

The election of 1864 was regarded by 
contemporaries as a referendum on the war. 
The Democratic Party platform declared the 
war a failure and called for an immediate end 
to hostilities. The candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, George H. Pendleton, was a peace can- 
didate. A McClellan victory would mean the 
North was weary of the war. 

Anticipating defeat in the coming elec- 
tion, Lincoln had written of his determina- 
tion to cooperate with the president-elect to 
save the Union before Lincoln left office be- 
cause the new president “.. .will have secured 
his election on such ground that he cannot 
possibly save it afterwards” (Lincoln wrote 
this in August, 1864 when the military situa- 
tion was bleak, but I think it still applies). 
How hard would Union troops fight had the 
voters rejected Lincoln and accepted the “war 
is a failure” party? Would the South be en- 
couraged to fight just a little longer or even 
resort to guerrilla warfare after McClellan 
took office? 

It is true that McClellan made it clear 
that the Confederates had to agree to reunion 
before negotiations could begin. Could Mc- 
Clellan have resisted pressures from his party 
and the platform for an immediate, uncon- 
ditional, cease-fire? Daniel states “As long as 
‘President McClellan’ would not betray his 
own campaign promise, the war would have 
continued and the North would have won.” 
David Donald, in his biography Lincoln, states 
Lincoln believed “...if the Democrats elected 
McClellan the party platform would force the 
new administration to seek an armistice, 
which virtually assured Confederate indepen- 
dence.” 

If the Confederates did agree to reunion 
and called for negotiations, would McClellan 
fight on until the South was defeated before 
negotiations began? If McClellan ceased hos- 
tilities and agreement could not be reached, 
after prolonged negotiations, would the South 
insist it was no longer bound to accept re- 
union? Could the war then be started up 
again? After all, the South was dead serious 
about independence. 


Charles P. Roland points out that Rob- 
ert E. Lee had said the South should encour- 
age the peace party in the North to believe 
the Union could be restored by negotiation. 
Lee stated “should the belief that peace will 
bring back the union become general, the 
war would no longer be supported...” Once 
the fighting ended, Lee thought hostilities 
would not be resumed and the South would 
thus win independence. (Roland, The 
Generalship of R.E. Lee; Lee the Soldier, G. 
Gallagher editor) 

Perhaps if Lincoln had lost the election 
he could have won the war before McClellan 
took office. If not, maybe McClellan would 
have resisted demands for an unconditional 
cease-fire. Perhaps the South would have 
given up its dream of independence and 
agreements acceptable to both North and 
South could have been reached. Perhaps the 
Confederacy was so badly beaten by the time 
McClellan took office that he would have 
completed the military defeat of the South. 
Mr. Daniel may well be correct in his analy- 
sis. I, however, am not as confident as he that 
a McClellan victory would have resulted in 
reunion. 

I guess I'll stick with old Abe. 

—Dennis B. Tenk 

Vice-President, South Suburban CWRT 

Orland Park, Illinois 


Glory to God! 

A warm thank you for the truly excel- 
lent article by Peter Tomasak, “Glory to 
God! We are Saved” (N&S, #5). As a reader 
who is interested in the Ohio 107th VI and 
the other much forgotten and often ma- 
ligned boys of O.0. Howard’s 11th Corps, 
it was gratifying to read of their struggle 
on the wild evening of July 2, in the ad- 
vancing darkness on East Cemetery Hill. 
Their story and that of the brave Louisi- 
anans who attacked them was told vividly 
and well. I learned much from Mr. 
Tomasak’s article, particularly about the 
deadly artillery struggle that preceded the 
fateful twilight charge. I believe that Cap- 
tain Peter Young of the 107th Ohio was se- 
verely wounded that wild evening while cap- 
turing the colors of the 8th Louisiana. Not 
much has been written about these German- 
American boys and much that has been writ- 
ten callously dismisses them as the “Flying 
Dutchmen.” Their bad luck, thin numbers 
and their touchy relationship with their new 
commanding officers seemed to shadow 
them from Chancellorsville to Gettysburg. 
Thanks to your fine journal, their sacrifice 
for the Union of their adopted country has 
not been disparaged or forgotten. Carry on 
with your excellent work! 

—Ronald Szudy 
Parma, Ohio 
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Reproductions and Collectibles 


Collector's Armoury, Ltd. is your headquarters for Civil War reproductions. We offer a full line of products 
including non-firing pistols, rifles and flintlocks. We stock many sabres, canteens, bugles, belts, buckles, 
buttons, patches, insignia, medals, hats, cartridge & cap boxes, bayonets, flags, miniature cannons, limbers, 
Gatling guns. Also available Old West, Medieval, Revolutionary and WWII collectibles. 


CIVIL WAR SLOUCH HAT. 
This authentic reproduction Civil War 
hat was worn by officers and 
enlisted men. Features 
include 85% wool, 10% 
fur construction, satin 
ing, 6" crown and = CIVIL WAR REPLICA CLOTH CAP PATCHES. 

3" brim. Complete Fine quality embroidered bullion patches. 
with deluxe gold (A) 14-500 (Cavalry, 3" x 2") 
Cavalry cord. —_(B) 14-501 (Artillery, 3" x 2")... 
State size: (C) 14-502 (Infantry, 2.5" x 1.75” 
Small: 6 7/c-7, (D) 14-499 (US., Sharpshooter) .. 


14-10A Cavalry 14-10B Artillery 14-10C Infantry 


CIVIL WAR KEPI INSIGNIA. 


Brass replicas with attaching pins... .. $10 PPD ei 


$19 


DELUXE CIVIL WAR KEPI Hee 


Med: 7 '/n-7'/, (E) 14-503 (US., 2.5" x 1.75") $19 
(FORAGE CAP). Lage: 707" 14-503 (US, 2.5°x 1.75)... ye 
Wool cloth, thick leather visor, ness (F) 14-504 (CSA, 2.75" x 1.75") $19 


brass buttons, silk lined, 

State size, Small: 6 '/3, 

Med: 7 '/, Large: 7 '/2, XL: 7 /« 
10-06 (Union Blue) $57 peD 
10-06A (Confederate Gray) . . $57 PPD 


10-08 (Union Slouch Hat)..$99 KS anded 
10-08A (Confederate Slouch Hat)..$99 ‘ = y Hor 


CAP PINS. Silver and gold-toned metal replicas. 
14-506 (“US")...$11 14-505 ("CSA"), . $11 


CIVIL WAR & INDIAN WARS BUGLE. 
A fine 12” polished brass working replica. 
16-527 (Brass Cavalry Bugle) . . $47 ppp 


CIVIL WAR WOODEN 
CANTEEN. 
Antiqued wood with 
shoulder strap and plug. 
16-411 (Decorator Canteen) 

S47 ppp 


~ 


REGULATION U.S. CANTEEN. Made of tin and covered 

with a dark blue or gray woolen cloth. Non-functional 

16-412 (Replica Union Canteen 
$39 ppp 


16-412A (Replica 
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Albert A. Nofi 


SHORT ROUNDS 


“.. Stand Just Where 
You Are.” 


On the morning of November 7, 
1861, Union Brigadier General U.S. 
Grant began advancing a mixed force of 
over three thousand men against 
Belmont, a small Missouri town on the 
Mississippi. Trying to determine what 
Grant was up to, Confederate Brigadier 
General Benjamin Franklin Cheatham 
decided to make a personal reconnais- 
sance. With only his orderly for an es- 
cort, he rode out a little in advance of 
the Confederate positions. As the area 
was rather wooded, he tarried a little too 
long beyond his lines. Quite suddenly, a 
small contingent of Union cavalry came 
upon him as he stood on a country lane. 
As the Union troopers spotted him al- 
most as soon as he saw them, escape was 
impossible. With great presence of 
mind, Cheatham casually rode towards 
the column. As Cheatham was not what 
one would term a natty dresser (a trait 
he shared with Grant), the Union troop- 
ers failed to recognize him as a Confed- 
erate. 

Riding to within a few yards of the 
Union troopers, Cheatham asked in an 
authoritative tone, “What cavalry is 
this?” 

The Union commander, sensing a 
senior officer was present, replied 
promptly, “15th Illinois Cavalry, sir.” 

“Oh,, Illinois cavalry. All right, just 
stand where you are.” 

With a brief exchange of salutes, 
Cheatham and his orderly rode casually 


on, passing the halted troopers, passing 
an infantry regiment which halted be- 
hind them, and then doubling back 
through the woods and on to the safety 
of their own lines. 


Brigadier General 
Benjamin Franklin Cheatham 
Library of Congress 


The Jackson Cotton Works 


On May 15, 1863, after capturing 
Jackson, Mississippi, U.S. Grant and 
William T. Sherman decided to take a 
stroll about town. They chanced upon 
a cotton mill, busily at work, oblivious 
to the fact that a battle had been fought 
for the town and that it was now occu- 
pied by Union troops. Moreover, no one 
paid the least bit of attention to the pair 
when they entered the place. A great 
many women were tending various ma- 
chines which were turning out tent cloth 
by the mile, with “C.S.A.” neatly woven 
into each bolt. After the two generals had 


Al Nofi’s 


Knapsack 


A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


toured the installation for a bit, Grant 
turned to Sherman, saying, “I think they 
have done work enough.” He then im- 
mediately ordered all work to cease. Tell- 
ing the women that they could take as 
much cloth as they wished, he ordered 
them to leave the premises. When the 
workers had left, he had the place 
burned down. As an incident of war, it 
was a minor one and soon forgotten. 
Forgotten that is, until one day many 
years later. 

Years later, when Grant was presi- 
dent, a southern gentleman turned up 
in Washington and requested a meeting. 
The man stated that he had been the 
owner of the cotton mill in Jackson that 
Grant had put to the torch. Claiming 
that the place was private property, he 
asked the president to provide him with 
written confirmation of the fact that it 
had been burned at Grant’s orders, for 
he wished to lay a claim for recompense 
on the Congress. Grant demurred, the 
laconic “I declined” which appears in his 
memoirs perhaps concealing somewhat 
stronger sentiments on the matter. 


An Affair of Honor 


Early in 1855, at Fort Laramie, an 
army officer and a sutler’s clerk quar- 
reled over a card game. As it grew more 
heated, the clerk struck the officer, who 
immediately challenged him to a duel. 
The clerk accepted, and the two agreed 
to satisfy honor by exchanging rifle shots 
on the banks of the nearby Platte River 
the next day. 

Since neither man was certain as to 
the finer points of dueling, they asked 
Captain Henry Heth (later one of Lee’s 
most capable division commanders) for 
assistance. Heth agreed. 
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A nine inch shot 


is a terribly effective argument. 


At the appointed hour, Heth met 
the two and escorted them to the ap- 
pointed place. It was a bitterly cold 
winter’s morning, and the three-quar- 
ters of a mile walk had to be made 
through two feet of snow. Upon reach- 
ing the banks of the Platte, Heth delib- 
erately delayed matters, citing this or 
that formality, while the two “gentle- 
man” stood with their weapons in their 
hands. 

When he was satisfied that both 
men were much too cold to do much 
harm to each other, Heth gave the order 
to fire. Their fingers numbed by the cold, 
neither man could handle his weapon 
very well. As a result, the officer’s shot 
went wide of its mark by some fifteen 
feet, while the clerk’s rifle went off be- 
fore he could level it on its target. Thus 
was “honor” satisfied, and the two re- 
turned to Fort Laramie safely. 


Share and Share Alike 


During the Mine Run Campaign, 
the Army of Northern Virginia and the 
Army of the Potomac confronted each 
other across the little creek of that name 
for several days (November 28—De- 
cember 1, 1863) in anticipation of a 
battle which ultimately did not take 
place. 

One bitterly cold morning, the out- 
posts of both armies were ignoring each 
other, as was by then the custom, lest 
someone get hurt. It was boring duty, 
with time dragging ever onwards. Sud- 
denly, a sheep strayed into view and 
walked slowly along the creek on the 
Confederate side. In an instant, one of 
the Rebel videttes took a bead, fired, and 
felled the animal. Dropping his rifle, the 
man advanced to claim his prize. As he 
did, a Yankee picket from just across the 
creek called out, “Divide is the word, or 
you are a dead Johnny,” covering the 
man with his rifle as he did. 

Seeing the irrefutable logic of the 
Yankee’s argument, the Rebel assented 
and soon fell to skinning and cleaning 


—David Dixon Porter 


the poor sheep, as dozens of other 
videttes, both Blue and Gray, looked on 
approvingly. Quickly completing his 
work, the Rebel took half the carcass and 
retreated to his post. In an instant, the 
Yankee put down his rifle and crossed 
the creek to claim his half of the unfor- 
tunate animal, then retraced his steps to 
be greeted by the cheers of his comrades, 
anticipating a tasty change from hard- 
tack and bacon. 

Both men then resumed their du- 
ties, vigilantly keeping an eye on each 
other’s lines, while trying very hard 
not to hurt anyone, at least until those 
in higher authority decided to resume 
the war. 


PROFILE: 


Service and Rank in the 
Civil War 


One of the more confusing aspects 
of the Civil War is the matter of branches 
of service and rank. One can best un- 
derstand this by looking at the Union 
forces. In effect, there were four differ- 
ent branches of the land forces and as a 
result it was possible for an officer to 
have several different ranks. A man 
might have one rank in the militia, an- 
other in the Regular Army, yet another 
in the volunteers, and possibly still an- 
other in the state troops. The militia, of 
course, were the part-time forces which 
each state could muster from its own 
population. Occasionally a militia of- 
ficer was given federal recognition, such 
as old Pennsylvania Major General Rob- 
ert Patterson, who for a time com- 
manded U.S. troops in western Mary- 
land during the Bull Run Campaign, but 
this was quite unusual. A rank in the 
militia usually had no value outside the 
borders of one’s own state, though in 
emergencies the militia of one state was 
known to serve in another, such as when 
thirteen thousand New York militiamen 
went to help hold the Susquehanna 


| River during the Gettysburg Campaign. 


At the height of the war there were some 
two hundred thousand active militia- 
men in the loyal states. 

The Regular Army was the perma- 
nent land force maintained by the Fed- 
eral government, a small band number- 
ing little more than sixteen thousand at 
the start, and no more than about fifty 
thousand during the war. Normally the 
regulars and the militia were responsible 
for the defense of the country. However, 
militia terms of service were short and 
there were always disputes over chains 
of command and legal jurisdiction. As 
a result, there was also the volunteer 
army. The volunteer army was usually 
recruited by states, often drawing men 
from the militia, but served under Fed- 
eral terms of enlistment. Some states 
over-filled their volunteer quotas and 
chose to retain the surplus troops at 
their own expense as a permanent, 
standing force for territorial defense. 
These were the state troops, maintained 
by several states, the most notable of 
which were the famed Pennsylvania Re- 
serves, thirteen regiments recruited and 
maintained at state expense, which later 
passed into the volunteer army and 
proved to be among the best Union out- 
fits; perhaps fifty thousand troops were 
maintained on active duty by various of 
the loyal states at the height of the war. 
Since militia and state regiments some- 
times passed into Federal volunteer ser- 
vice, it was not unusual for some regi- 
ments to have two designations, such as 
the 84th New York Volunteers which was 
also the 14th New York Militia (to fur- 
ther complicate matters it was also most 


| often referred to as the “14th Brooklyn”), 
| or the 11th Pennsylvania Reserves, 


which was also the 40th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. 

The situation in the Confederate 
Army was simpler, but only marginally 
so. On paper there existed a regular 
army, authorized to recruit a number of 
infantry and cavalry regiments, few of 
which were ever completed. As a result, 
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the volunteer army, known as the “Pro- 
visional Army,” represented virtually the 
whole of the national forces, supple- 
mented by the militia and the state 
troops of those states which maintained 
such, notably Georgia. 

There was another way in that the 


Confederate Army differed from the | 


Union Army. After the fighting got seri- 
ous, all Confederate troops were in for 
the duration, a fact which many one-year 
volunteers resented when they found 
their enlistments extended in early 1862. 
In the Union Army enlistment was in the 
form of a personal contract. As a result 
troops were enlisted for 30-days, 90-days, 
three months, 100-days, six months, nine 
months, one year, two years, or three 
years, a matter which greatly complicated 
operations, as time-expired regiments 
were sometimes known to march off on 
the eve of battle. 

In general, Civil War literature re- 
fers to regiments merely by number and 
state, so it is sometimes difficult to tell 
what type of outfit is meant, though on 
both sides most of the fighting was done 
by volunteer regiments. This plethora of 
branches of the service complicated the 
rank structure. 

Under prevailing terms of service, a 
man might be a lieutenant in his state 
militia, serving as a major in a volunteer 
regiment. Or he might be a captain in 


the regular army serving as a brigadier | though this does not actually ever seem 


general of volunteers. Or a regular army 
captain, a major of volunteers, and a 
colonel in the state troops. Only one’s 
regular army rank counted towards per- 
manent time-in-grade for purposes of 
post-war retention and promotion in the 
regular army. As if this were not confus- 
ing enough, there was also brevet rank. 
A brevet was an honorary promo- 
tion, awarded for distinguished service. 
Thus, a major of volunteers might also 
have a brevet as a colonel of volunteers. 
Brevet rank conferred some prestige on 
an officer and did make him technically 
senior to another officer of equal rank 
under certain circumstances, such as 
when serving on courts martial or when 
in detachments composed of elements 
of several arms, but brought few other 
benefits. One could hold several brevets, 
for example in both the volunteers and 
the regulars. The Union awarded brevets 
with a lavish hand, including 1,700 bre- 
vet generalships, a matter which did 
much to discredit the practice, which 
gradually passed into disuse. In any case, 
as a result of the complicated inter-rela- 
tionships of rank and service, it was at 
least theoretically possible for a Union 
officer to have eight ranks, one substan- 
tive rank and one brevet in each branch 
of the service—the militia, the regulars, 
the volunteers, and the state troops— 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> During the war there were about 
100,000 courts martial in the 
Union Army, or roughly one for 
every 28 men in the service. 
Taking command of a battery in 
the Confederate Army in 1861, 
the Reverend William N. 
Pendleton (West Point, 1830) 
promptly named the guns 
“Matthew, “Mark, “Luke,” and 
“John.” 
> Having joined the army in 1814, 
at the age of eleven, Musician 
Michael Moore was the longest 
serving enlisted man in the U.S. 
Army during the Civil War; in 
1869, he was promoted to second 
lieutenant and retired. 


Y 


> After Stonewall Jackson died, a 
joke circulated in the South that 
when the angels came to escort 
him to heaven, they found that he 
had beaten them to it by making a 
rapid flank march. 

> Despite its reputation as a hotbed 
of southernness in the prewar era, 
only 627 of the 1760 graduates of 
West Point from 1802, through 
1861, came from slave states. 

> The Confederate Congress passed 
the first national conscription law 
in American history on April 16, 
1862. 

> When the 7th Cavalry was formed 
in 1866, Charles E. Thomas, who 
had risen to captain of volunteers 


to have occurred. 

The rank situation in the Confed- 
eracy was somewhat simpler. Save for a 
list of mostly senior officers, there was 
very little in the way of a regular army. 
An officer might be, as in Union service, 
a captain in the regular army and a colo- 
nel in the provisional army, but the 
former rank was of no consequence. 
Moreover, the Confederacy was far more 
generous with rank than the Union, giv- 
ing out the real thing to deserving offic- 
ers rather than brevets; it was a better 
reward for excellent service and, given 
the precipitous decline in the value of 
Confederate currency, did not cost 
much. 

The experience of the Civil War 
caused the practice of awarding brevets 
to be discredited. As time went on fewer 
and fewer were awarded, the last being 
during World War I, when Major Gen- 
eral Trasker Bliss was made a brevet gen- 
eral so he could hob-knob on a fairly 
equal footing with the marshals of the 
Allied Supreme War Council. But the 
duality of ranks between the wartime 
and peacetime army continued right 
down into World War II. At the time that 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was wearing four 
stars as commander of the largest army 
in the history of the Republic, his Regu- 
lar Army rank was colonel. 


during the Civil War, was 
appointed sergeant major, at 
least until Lieutenant Colonel 
George A. Custer recognized 
him as a former Regular Army 
lieutenant who had been 
dismissed from the service for 
peculation, and pulled strings to 
have the man’s commission 
restored. 

When a newspaper reported 
that he had been smoking a 
cigar during the Confederate 
breakout attempt at Fort 
Donelson, patriotic citizens in 
the North sent Ulysses S. Grant 
10,000 stogies in all their 
infinite variety. 


Y 
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The images are stark 
and frequently terrible. 
A dozen bearded, 
grim-visaged men, 
each armed with 
several revolvers and 
a Bowie knife, gallop 
up to an isolated farm 
house just before 
dawn. It is the home of 
an avowed Unionist... 


The grim-visaged men burst into the 
house, seize the farmer, and shove and 
kick him into the yard as his wife and 
children shout hysterically and plead for 
mercy. Within minutes the ruffians gal- 
lop away, but they leave the farmer, a 
noose secured around his neck, swing- 
ing from a tree limb in his own orchard. 


Asutler’s train, bound for a Union 
army encampment, winds its way along 
a solitary forest trail. Suddenly, a horde 
of shouting, gray-clad, mounted men 
crash through the underbrush and trees 
that line the trail. Pistol shots explode. 
Startled wagon mules bray and veer off 
the trail. Frightened teamsters leap from 
their seats and rush for safety as the 
armed men, now laughing gleefully, dis- 
mount to ransack the wagons.! 


IMILAR SCENES UNFOLDED 

daily across the Civil War South 

and western border. Well placed 
sharpshooters fired on transports and 
gunboats that plied southern rivers. De- 
termined men ripped up railroad tracks 
and whooped before giant bonfires of 
cross ties. Bound captives, some dressed 
in blue, some in gray, some in nonde- 
script clothing of various hues, buck- 
led forward and fell dead, having been 
summarily executed without trial, with- 
out pity, and without the blessing of 
God. This was the guerrilla war, the hid- 
den and perhaps most brutal side of the 
Civil War. It was a war with few rules, 


Daniel E. Sutherland 
DSA EES TO ES 
“Mosby Planning a Raid” 
Painting by Beaucé. The Museum of 
the Confederacy, Richmond, Virginia. 
Photography by Katerine Wetzel 
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with very little mercy, and waged by far 
more people and to a far larger extent 
than we realize. In some areas of the 
South, it was the real war, the most fre- 
quently encountered and most effective 
means of fighting. More than that, it was 
essential that the Confederacy fight such 
a war, for it may have been the only 
chance the Rebels had to win. 

Only a fraction of the guerrilla story 
has ever been told, although, in that re- 
spect, it has been treated like many other 
aspects of the war. We delight in hearing 
over and over again stories about great 
military commanders like Robert E. Lee 
and Ulysses S. Grant. We devour every 
tactical and strategic detail of famous 
campaigns like Gettysburg and Antie- 
tam, Shiloh and Chickamauga. The big 
names and the big battles dominate our 
images of the war. Our impressions of 
the guerrilla war follow the same pattern. 
Everyone knows about John S. Mosby 
and William Clarke Quantrill; we thrill 
to the daring exploits of the former and 
shudder at the brutality of the latter. But 
the guerrilla war was bigger than Mosby 
and Quantrill, just as the broader war 
hinged on something more than the he- 
roics of a few generals. Indeed, the guer- 
rilla war had a more profound impact 
on the big armies and great command- 
ers than most people realize. 

The guerrilla war began in that re- 
gion of the Confederacy studied least, the 
Trans- Mississippi, and it began before a 
single southern state seceded. Pro- and 
antislavery factions, jayhawkers and 
bushwhackers, had been drawing blood 
in Kansas and Missouri for six years be- 
fore the war officially began. They just 
kept fighting after 1860, when they be- 
came Federals and Confederates. Yet this 
early fighting on the border shaped the 
pattern and customs of the guerrilla war, 
not to mention our image of Civil War 
guerrillas. The terms jayhawker and 
bushwhacker were soon used every- 
where. Relentless brutality became the 
norm for partisan combat, and Federal 
retaliation against Confederate guerril- 
las in Missouri eventually escalated the 
violence and terror of the entire war. 

It is tempting today, as it must have 
been in 1861, to dismiss the Kansas-Mis- 
souri border war as frontier hooligan- 
ism. The region was largely untamed and 
populated by rough-hewn men who car- 
ried guns as a matter of course. Yet 
Southerners in more settled places were 


also predisposed to fight a guerrilla war, 
at least to the extent of using partisans 
as adjuncts to the Confederacy’s regular 
armies. The southern character almost 
dictated such a war. It favored brashness 
over caution, was more aggressive than 
defensive, and tended to be undisci- 
plined. Many people suspected—and 
they would be proved correct—that 
Southerners made better fighters than 
soldiers. As war drums beat and calls for 
recruits echoed through Dixie, hot- 
bloods of all ages rushed to form com- 
panies and regiments of “partisans,” 
“rangers, “scouts, “sharpshooters,” and 
“riflemen,” names indicative of indepen- 
dent rather than group action. Would- 
be heroes sat for photographers armed 
with pistols, knives, shotguns, and defi- 
ant looks—trademarks of the guerrilla. 


likely to outnumber the Rebels two to 
one. The Confederacy had no option but 
to become a nation in arms. DeBow’s Re- 
view, the section’s leading periodical, pre- 
dicted in July 1861 that, in addition to 
its magnificent armies, the South must 
be prepared “on proper opportunities to 
pursue that desultory partisan method 
of warfare before which invading armies 
gradually melt away.” Indeed, continued 
DeBow’s, should the war prove a long 
one, with the enemy gaining the South’s 
interior, the nation’s “chief reliance must 
be on irregular troops and partisan war- 
fare. 3 

People said the same thing privately. 
“Every body is drilling and arming,” re- 
joiced South Carolina novelist and poet 
William Gilmore Simms on July 4, 1861. 
“Even I practise with the Colt. 1 am a 


OUTHERNERS knew they would 
be outnumbered in the coming 
war. This did not bother them par- 
ticularly, for they fancied that one South- 
erner could whip a dozen Yankees. Yet, 
even after the secession of Virginia, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina, 
which doubled the white population of 
the Confederacy, Union armies seemed 
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dead shot with rifle & double barrell .... 
Our women practise, & they will fight, 
too, like she wolves.” Regular armies 
would not be enough to save the Con- 
federacy, maintained Simms. Southern- 
ers would have to use the element of 
surprise and terror—the essence of 
guerrilla operations—in order to whip 
the invaders.’ 


Simms knew whereof he spoke, for 
he was a student of the South’s Revolu- 
tionary heritage. Many Southerners re- 
ferred to the similarities between their 
war of independence and the war waged 
by England’s American colonies some 
four score years earlier. They justified se- 
cession by declaring that Northerners 
had abandoned the governing principles 
forged in the American Revolution and 
the spirit of the government established 
by the Founding Fathers. Additionally, 
Southerners believed that the war against 
Great Britain had been won not by the 
well-drilled, well- disciplined Continen- 
tal Army but by the rag-tag, defiant mi- 
litia and partisan bands of men like 
Francis Marion, Thomas Sumter, and 
“Light Horse” Harry Lee, the father of 
Robert E. Lee. Simms, the most “repre- 
sentative writer of the Old South,” had 
written both a biography of the “Swamp 
Fox,” Marion, and a series of historical 
romances celebrating the South’s parti- 
san war during the Revolution.° 


alize the North and ensure victory. In 
May 1861, a Tennessean urged President 
Davis to organize a force of five thou- 
sand mounted men in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, modelled on the Texas Rang- 
ers, to invade Ohio, Indiana, and IIinois. 
A Texan volunteered to raise a “spy com- 
pany” to harass Federal troops in Kan- 
sas and gain information about the mili- 
tary operations. Similar plans for 
clandestine and partisan operations ar- 
rived at Montgomery and Richmond 
over the next several months.® 
Fifty-five-year-old Simms, too old 
and sedentary to embark on active ser- 
vice, nonetheless passed on a scheme to 
General Pierre G.T. Beauregard. Let the 
army assign ten men from each company 
in every regiment to guerrilla operations, 
urged the writer. Have them “painted 
and disguised as Indians,’ he continued, 
and arm them with “rifle, bowie knife & 
hatchet.” Plenty of men in the army, he 
assumed, were “familiar with the Indian 
mode of warfare,” including Beauregard 


A sutler’s train winds its way along a solitary forest 
trail when suddenly, gray-clad guerrillas crash 
through the underbrush ... shots explode ... 
frightened teamsters rush for safety ... the bandits 


ransack the wagons. 


Left: Mosby’s guerrillas destroying a sutler’s train, Harper's 
Weekly. Below: the recapture of a train from Mosby’s 


guerrillas. Library of Congress 


No sooner had President Abraham 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers made war in- 


evitable than loyal Rebels across the 
South urged President Jefferson Davis’s 
government to supplement Confederate 
armies with irregular warriors. People 
believed that the rapid movement (for 
all would be cavalry forces) and lethal 
strikes of guerrilla bands would demor- 


himself. “If there be any thing which will 
inspire terror in the souls of the citizen 
soldiery of the North,” reasoned the 
poet-strategist, “It will be the idea that 
scalps are to be taken.”” 

The Confederate political and mili- 
tary establishments balked at the taking 
of scalps. Dominated by West Pointers, 
Confederate leadership believed its na- 


tion must fight a traditional war by tra- 
ditional means. Davis insisted that the 
war be waged “on a scale of very differ- 
ent proportions than that of the parti- 
san warfare” that had emerged during 
the first six months of fighting. As early 
as June 1861, General Lee informed sub- 
ordinate officers that the organization of 
partisan bands was “not deemed advis- 
able by the President,’ a sentiment that 
expressed Lee’s personal views, too. Sec- 
retary of War Judah P. Benjamin, perhaps 
hoping to discourage the flow of letters 
urging guerrilla operations, stated flatly 
in late 1861, “Guerrilla companies are 
not recognized as part of the military or- 
ganization of the Confederate States.” * 

Still, even without government 
sanction, the irregular mode of fighting 
came so naturally in the early months of 
the war, before regular armies could be 
thoroughly organized, trained, and de- 
ployed, that guerrilla operations raged 
through the border states from Missouri 
to Maryland. Most Confederate politi- 
cal and military leaders in Missouri, see- 
ing their forces vastly undermanned, “re- 
solved on immediately throwing the 
State into a general revolution and trust- 
ing to a guerrilla war, at least until rein- 
forcements arrived. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Thomas C. Reynolds prepared “a 
rousing proclamation calling on the 
people to rise in arms en masse to op- 
pose the federal troops.” Partisans in 
Missouri disrupted communications 
and the flow of troops and supplies by 
burning bridges, tearing up railroad 
tracks, and attacking small detachments 
of the enemy.’ 

Upper South Unionists replied in 
kind, as an internecine war similar to the 
one between Missourians and Kansans 
rumbled through the region. Federal of- 
ficers in the summer of 1861 recruited 
men in Kentucky and Tennessee to op- 
erate behind Rebel lines. East Tennessee 
Unionists gained approval from Briga- 
dier General George H. Thomas in Sep- 
tember to destroy railroad bridges as the 
Rebels were doing in Missouri. “It would 
be one of the most important services 
that could be done for the country,” Tho- 
mas assured Major General George B. 
McClellan, “and I most earnestly hope 
you will use your influence with the au- 
thorities in furtherance of . . . [these] 
plans. o: 

Similar operations flourished in 
Maryland as early as April and May. Tak- 
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ing their cue again from Missouri Con- 
federates, “unlawful combinations of 
misguided citizens”—according to Fed- 
eral officials—burned bridges, tore up 
tracks, and cut telegraph wires between 
Baltimore and Washington, briefly 
threatening the capital with a communi- 
cations blackout. In Baltimore, mobs of 
urban guerrillas attacked soldiers in the 
streets. President Lincoln gave his com- 
manding officer in Maryland permission 
to suspend habeas corpus as a means of 
restoring order. One of those arrested was 
John Merryman, whose subsequent trial 
became a celebrated legal landmark in the 
use of habeas corpus.!! 


Major General Henry W. Halleck, the 
Federal commander in Missouri, to 
Brigadier General David Hunter, his 
counterpart in Kansas, “are doing us im- 
mense injury in this State by making se- 
cessionists of large numbers of Union 
men. They do more harm than [Major 
General Sterling] Price’s whole army.” ? 

By the end of 1861, Federal and Con- 
federate commanders had entered into a 
heated debate over the role of guerrillas 
in the war. The Confederate government 
still had not sanctioned the use of guer- 
rillas, but commanders in the field be- 
lieved they needed irregular troops to 
supplement regular forces. The Federals, 


Generals John C. Fremont, Henry W. Halleck, and 
John Pope agreed that stringent measures were required. 


Fremont (left), Halleck (center), Pope (right), National Archives 


NHAPPILY, THE TOO OFTEN 
unbridled nature of guerrilla 
warfare, so much of it aimed at 
civilians rather than enemy armies, also 
appeared early in the war. Like Simms’ 
“Indians,” guerrillas could be relied on 
to instill terror among noncombatants. 
In western Virginia, where a large part 
of the population stood by the Union, 
secessionists “degenerated into assassins” 
complained appalled observers. “They 
are committing murders daily, lying in 
ambush for that purpose,” insisted one 
man. “They steal upon our pickets and 
murder them. They shoot down their 
neighbors, day-time and at night, and 
burn their property to ashes.” In East 
Tennessee and Missouri, Unionists were 
driven from their homes, sometimes by 
bitter secessionist neighbors, more often 
by guerrilla bands. Some Missouri 
Unionists even fell prey to friends, as 
ruthless Kansas jayhawkers struck indis- 
criminately. “The depredations of 
[Charles] Jennison’s men,” complained 


being injured far more often by Rebel 
partisans than helped by the retaliation 
of Unionist jayhawkers, wished to elimi- 
nate guerrillas altogether. Both sides rec- 
ognized the need to prevent this aspect 
of the war from getting out of hand. 
The Federals acted first by declar- 
ing guerrillas an affront to the laws and 
usages of war. In Missouri, Major Gen- 
erals Halleck, John C. Fremont, and John 
Pope, agreeing that stringent measures 
were called for, imposed martial law in 
the state. Citizens would pay for any 
damage inflicted by guerrillas in their 
neighborhoods. People who assisted par- 
tisans would have their property confis- 
cated or be forced to house, clothe, and 
feed homeless Unionists. Suspected 
guerrillas would be court-martialed and, 
if found guilty, shot. By the end of the 
year, still unable to bring order to the 
state, an exasperated Halleck raised the 
black flag of no quarter: He declared 
guerrillas to be “outlaws,” subject to ex- 
ecution without trial if captured." 
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Confederates reacted to the new 
policy, which even many Federals admit- 
ted was “severe,” in two ways. Most dras- 
tically, Rebel commanders threatened to 
play the same game. Meriwether “Jeff” 
Thompson, brigadier general in the Mis- 
souri State Guard, the “Swamp Fox of the 
Confederacy” who confronted Halleck in 
Missouri, announced in September 1861 
that he would “exceed” the Federals by 
making “all tories [Unionists] ... rue the 
day that a different policy was adopted by 
their leaders.” Defiantly, he added: “I will 
retaliate tenfold, so help me God.” More 
significantly, the Confederate government 
decided to authorize recruitment of guer- 
rilla companies. Virginia took the lead in 
April 1862, when Governor John Letcher 
called upon people in occupied portions 
of his state to form guerrilla bands. A 
month later, the Confederate Congress 
passed the Partisan Ranger Act to stimu- 
late irregular warfare across the South.4 

Southern response to the Partisan 
Ranger Act was immediate. Dozens of 
companies appeared from Virginia to 
Texas. So popular did the new units be- 
come that the government had to prohibit 
men from transferring from regular regi- 
ments to partisan companies. The sup- 
posedly romantic style of warfare in- 
stantly captured the public’s imagination. 
The spirit of the South’s Revolutionary 
partisans seemed to have won the day 
when South Carolina poet Paul H. Hayne 
asked: 

Hath the wily Swamp Fox 

Come again to earth? 

In a neat twist, the Confederacy’s own 
Swamp Fox, flamboyant, hard-drinking 
Jeff Thompson, burnished this romantic 
image by publishing his own poems. And 
partisan advocate Simms could not resist 
contributing a few verses, including “The 
Mountain Partisan”: 

My rifle, pouch, and knife! 

My steed! And then we part! 

One loving kiss, dear wife, 

One press of heart to heart! 

Later that year, enthusiastic Richmond 
audiences flocked to see a “spirit stirring 
drama” entitled The Guerrilla, by James 
D. McCabe.!° 

Whether or not they read this ro- 
mantic fluff, Southern men had very 
practical reasons for following the life of 
a partisan. They were, for one thing, at- 
tracted by the opportunity for indepen- 
dent action, free from the rules, regula- 
tions, and discipline of the regular 


armies. “That kind of warfare did not 
suit me,” explained a Rebel who left 
regular service to join an “independent 
company” near his Arkansas home. “I 
wanted to get out where I could have it 
more lively; where I could fight if | 
wanted to, or run if I so desired; I 
wanted to be my own general.” !¢ 

The fact that most partisan bands 
fought near their homes also appealed 
to men. Unlike regular units of volun- 
teers, which frequently did not even 
serve within the borders of their states, 
guerrillas usually prowled their own 
neighborhoods and home counties. As 
one of Mosby’s Gray Ghosts explained 
of his band, “A large number lived in that 
portion of Virginia and Maryland where 
Mosby was operating, and naturally pre- 
ferred serving with him, as they were 
kept nearer home and could enjoy the 
privilege of seeing their families.” More 
than being able to visit families, the men 
could better protect them, too, which 
was an important reason for southern 
men to join the army in the first place. 
They also enjoyed a clear military advan- 
tage by operating on familiar turf, for 
their knowledge of the terrain allowed 
guerrillas to strike and evade the enemy 
with a measure of safety. All of these fac- 
tors enabled Colonel William C. Falkner, 
great-grandfather of the novelist (whose 
grandfather changed the name to 
Faulkner), to enlist nearly an entire regi- 
ment of partisan cavalry in less than a 
month from his county in northern Mis- 
sissippi.!” 

This homing instinct occasionally 
grew from twisted circumstances. Lieu- 
tenant Commander LeRoy Fitch, direct- 
ing a portion of the Federal Mississippi 
Squadron, discovered during the last 
year of the war that the Rebel guerrilla 
population of eastern Kentucky sud- 
denly mushroomed when the U.S. gov- 
ernment attempted to conscript men in 
that region. “They . . . say if they must 
fight at all they will fight for Jeff Davis,” 
Fitch reported; “consequently they have 
run from the draft and gone into the 
guerrilla service.” Other men “went to 
the bush’ to protect their families against 
the deserters (both Federal and Confed- 
erate) and “natural thieves” who ha- 
rassed, robbed, and murdered defense- 
less citizens.'® 

The advantage of local service also 
allowed women to participate in guer- 
rilla operations. Among the most fa- 


mous female partisans were the 
Mayfield sisters of Cass County, Mis- 
souri. Two of the sisters gained national 
attention when, after being captured by 
a Federal detachment in 1864, they 
staged a daring escape from their prison 
in St. Louis. In Louisiana, one Union 
cavalry patrol captured about forty 
guerrillas in December 1862. “One of 
them [was] a woman dressed in men’s 


sas-Missouri war, and it served as a po- 
tent factor in other places. Guerrillas 
could use their ill-defined assignments 
to harass the “enemy” as they defined 
him. This could mean striking at neigh- 
bors who had chosen the wrong side in 
the war, or waging family feuds that had 
nothing to do with patriotic issues like 
“union” or “independence.” “The large 
majority of those who joined the guer- 


Mosby’s men enjoyed a clear military 
advantage by operating on familiar turf, for their 
knowledge of the terrain allowed guerrillas to strike and 
evade the enemy with a measure of safety. 


Mosby’s Guerrillas, Library of Congress 


clothes,” reported a shocked Connecti- 
cut infantryman. “She was [paroled] 
promising not to [take] arms against the 
United States.” 

Not many women engaged in active 
combat, but they proved invaluable as 
spies, couriers, and saboteurs. In Arkan- 
sas, women cut telegraph lines and 
boldly drove wagons loaded with cot- 
ton that their guerrilla friends had sto- 
len from federally occupied plantations 
right through Union lines. Some Ala- 
bama women played even deadlier 
games. “They [the women] have been 
known to carry information to Rebel 
Guerillas [about] where Union men 
could be found,” stated a Federal report, 
“and by their information they [the 
Unionists] have lost their houses and 
some their lives.” 7° 

The opportunities to square per- 
sonal vendettas also attracted people to 
guerrilla ranks. This raging desire for 
vengeance was at the heart of the Kan- 


rilla bands,” explained one partisan of- 
ficer, “had deadly wrongs to avenge and 
this gave to all their combats that san- 
guinary which yet remains part of the 
guerilla’s legacy.” Another guerrilla 
elaborated, “They would have staid in the 
regular army if it had not been that their 
friends had been so cruelly treated.” 7! 
More than enemy troops, Confed- 
erate guerrillas and civilians soon had to 
contend with Unionist guerrillas, whose 
motives for organizing were frequently 
grounded in revenge and retaliation. 
This had been the Kansas- Missouri style 
of fighting, and it found willing 
practioners virtually everywhere, espe- 
cially in North Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Florida. These 
Unionist bands were frequently sanc- 
tioned or supplied by Federals in the 
area. In some cases, locally raised volun- 
teer cavalry units served on detached 
duty as anti-guerrilla forces. The results 
were internal civil wars for control of the 
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home front, for both sides considered 
themselves arbiters of justice whose mis- 
sion it was to restore law and order to 
communities in chaos. 

Of course, not a few bands ex- 
ploited the absence of law to rob and 
throttle political or personal enemies. “I 
went home,” reported a Confederate of- 
ficer on furlough in Alabama, “and next 
day was attacked at home by a gang of 
tories and outlaws, “most of whom I 
knew before the war . ... I never before 
saw so mean motly and vagabond a 
crowd of men together.” Heightening the 
intensity of these struggles was the fact 
that many Federal irregulars were Con- 
federate deserters. 

Motives also determined the sort of 
war Confederate guerrillas chose to fight, 
which produced, in turn, three fairly dis- 
tinct types of irregulars. The best orga- 
nized and best disciplined men were the 
“partisans.” Led by the likes of Mosby, 
Falkner, John Hunt Morgan, Harry 
Gilmor, John Imboden, and John 
McNeill, these warriors formed the larg- 
est irregular units, often reaching the size 
of regiments or brigades. They wore 
Confederate uniforms and served on 
“detached” service from the regular 
armies. Their missions generally in- 
volved reconnaissance, raids on Federal 
communications and supply lines, and 
surprise attacks against Union troops. 
These were the classic roles of irregular 
cavalry, and even the Federals recognized 
their tactics as legitimate means of mak- 
ing war. 

Less well organized and less disci- 
plined were the smaller “guerrilla” bands. 
Quantrill led such men, as did William 
“Buck” Brown in Arkansas, Champ 
Ferguson in Tennessee, and Ezekiel 
Counts in Virginia. Self-constituted and 
raised as independent companies, they 
sometimes cooperated with the regular 
armies, but they were not a formal part 
of those armies. They received no pay, 
and they supplied their own weapons 
and horses. They served the same func- 
tions as partisans, which was to carry on 
a “petty war” through raids and harass- 
ment, but they determined when and 
where to fight. They may or may not have 
worn Confederate uniforms, for they re- 
mained indifferent to uniformity. Being 
less disciplined and less likely to ac- 
knowledge the dictates of military law, 
they were also more likely to engage in 
theft and wanton destruction. 


Irregulars too often motivated by 
revenge or blood lust fell into a third cat- 
egory, the brigand. These men acted en- 
tirely on their own authority and served 
no higher cause than personal profit and 
gratification. Their targets were less of- 
ten enemy troops than defenseless civil- 
ians. The politics of their victims did not 
trouble them; Unionist or Rebel, it was 
all the same. Federal authorities differ- 
entiated but little between “guerrillas” 
and “brigands” and decreed death as the 
punishment for both groups. The Con- 
federate government recognized many 
“guerrillas” as valuable military assets, 
but disowned “brigands” as marauders 
and thugs. Other irregulars—partisans 
and guerrillas—resented lawless ele- 
ments that blemished their name or 
cheapened their brand of warfare. Jeff 
Thompson admitted to Jefferson Davis 
in June 1862 that he turned away many 
potential recruits because they had been 
“induced to believe that they are to be a 
band of licensed robbers, and are not the 
men to care whether it be friend or foe 
they rob.” 

Whatever their motives, Confeder- 
ate guerrillas—defined in the broadest 
terms—proved lethal, and they posed a 
major problem for the Union. The most 
telling evidence of their effectiveness may 


be found in the elaborate counterattack 
mounted against them. Within fourteen 
months of the start of the war, Federal 
commanders in Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Virginia—most notably Halleck, Pope, 
and Major General Ulysses S. Grant— 
had prescribed the death penalty for cap- 
tured guerrillas and announced that ci- 
vilians would be punished—usually by 
confiscation of property—for guerrilla 
actions in their neighborhoods. A Fed- 
eral general in northern Alabama com- 
plained in May 1862, “There is but one 
way of ridding the country of guerrilla 
bands, and that is to turn out against 
them a sufficient force of cavalry to pur- 
sue and utterly destroy them.” Another 
frustrated general, this one in southern 
Louisiana, confessed that guerrillas held 
“almost undisputed possession of the 
country from LaFourche to Grand 
Lake.”*4 

One of the least appreciated arenas 
of effective guerrilla combat was along 
the western rivers of the Confederacy, es- 
pecially the Mississippi, Cumberland, 
and Tennessee. Brigadier General 
Grenville M. Dodge spent much of his 
time in Kentucky and Tennessee fight- 
ing guerrillas on both land and water. In 
October 1862 he reported grimly to 
Grant that a steamboat had been halted 


Potential recruits were turned away by “Jeff” Thompson 
because they had been “induced to believe that they are to 
be a band of licensed robbers, and are not the men to care 


whether it be friend or foe they rob.” 
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Guerrilla Depredations —“ Your Money or Your Life” 
Sketched by W. D. Matthews. Library of Congress 
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by a “large force of Guerrillas” on the 
Ohio River: “Mails, niggers, goods 
taken off of her and several officers & 
soldiers taken prisoners.” Commander 
Charles H. Davis voiced similar concerns 
farther south: “The bold manner in 
which guerrilla warfare is carried on at 
the present time on the Tennessee River 
will require the most active exertions for 
its suppression.” A special unit, the Mis- 
sissippi Marine Brigade, was organized 
in November 1862, primarily to protect 
supply boats and troop transports from 
partisan attacks along the banks of that 
vital waterway 

Rear Admiral David D. Porter re- 
ported to Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles in August 1863, that his squad- 
ron had cleared the Mississippi of all 
guerrillas, but three months later he 
admitted that he required every one of 
his 75 gunboats to keep them at bay. 
“If I were to remove a single vessel 
from their stations,” he elaborated, “the 
passage of transports would be 
stopped, for the army are at present 
doing nothing to break the guerrillas 
up.” The lower Mississippi was a par- 
ticular problem, he added, with the 
Rebels “getting troublesome.” 

So the Federals escalated their anti- 
guerrilla campaign. Where once they had 
deemed it sufficient to execute captured 
guerrillas and confiscate the property of 
their abettors, by late 1862, Federal offi- 
cials were striking with more force. When 
a guerrilla band nearly captured a 
steamer near Randolph, Tennessee, Ma- 
jor General William T. Sherman sent a 
regiment to “destroy” the town. Sherman 
had decided, “It is no use tolerating such 
acts as firing on Steamboats. Punish- 
ments must be speedy, sure and exem- 
plary.” Brigadier General Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, following an attack by guerril- 
las on a steamer near Memphis, played 
the same game. He decided that the of- 
fending Rebels were using Hopefield, 
Arkansas, across the river, as their place 
of rendezvous. “I ordered the place 
burned,” Hurlbut reported to Grant. “Six- 
teen or 17 Horses were captured which 
no parties there would own,’ Hurlbut 
continued, “quite a number of Cavalry 
saddles & other evidence of the haunts 
of the Guerillas—one Barn in burning 
blew up with a quantity of concealed 
powder.” Among naval commanders, 
David Porter matched the ferocity of 
Sherman and Hurlbut. In a general or- 


der issued to his squadron in October 
1862, Porter declared: “There is no im- 
propriety in destroying houses supposed 
to be affording shelter to rebels, and it is 
the only way to stop guerrilla warfare. 
Should innocent persons suffer it will be 


their own fault.”*° 


HE WAR WAS SPINNING out 

of control. Acts of retaliation 

begot escalation by the other 
side. Lieutenant General John C. 
Pemberton, outraged by Federal retalia- 
tion against Rebels in Mississippi, ac- 
cused the Yankees of operating outside 
the boundaries of “the usages of war, of 
humanity, and of civilization.” If the 
Federals wanted to fly the black flag, he 
too would raise it. “No quarter will be 
given to any officer, soldier, or citizen of 
the United States,” announced the Penn- 
sylvania-born Confederate general, 
“taken in the act of burning houses, lay- 
ing waste the plantations, or otherwise 
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seemed embarrassed by Mosby’s men, 
even as he praised their conduct and 
achievements. Brigadier General Henry 
Heth complained to Governor Letcher 
that Virginia’s ranger companies were no 
better than “organized bands of robbers.” 
By 1863, with the government-sanc- 
tioned experiment only eight months 
old, Secretary of War James A. Seddon 
believed that the independent character 
of partisan warfare had induced “much 
license and many irregularities.” By the 
end of the year, Seddon had stepped up 
his attack and informed President Davis 
that the anticipated advantage of a par- 
tisan war had been but “very partially re- 
alized.” He recommended that all parti- 
san bands either be merged with regular 
units or broken up completely, with their 
members subject to conscription. Briga- 
dier General Thomas L. Rosser chipped 
in by complaining to General Lee two 
months later that the partisans had be- 
come “a terror to the citizens and an in- 
jury to the cause.”?? 

President Davis and the Congress 
had heard enough. In February 1864, 
they repealed the Partisan Ranger Act. 
All existing bands of irregulars were to 
be “united with other organizations.” 
The only exceptions to this general rule 
were those units already acting as “regu- 
lar cavalry.” In addition, Mosby’s battal- 
ion and John McNéeill’s company could 
continue on detached service. Of course, 
many—perhaps most—guerrillas and 
brigands ignored the directive and con- 
tinued to operate as always. The govern- 
ment did its best to eliminate them, but 
that required precious manpower. In 
January 1865, for example, a Confeder- 
ate cavalry unit in Mississippi was as- 
signed duty as a “police guard,” respon- 
sible for protecting civilians in two 
counties “against horse and mule thieves 
and guerrillas.” [n order to devote his at- 
tention solely to this assignment, the cap- 
tain commanding the detachment 
reached an agreement with a local Fed- 
eral naval officer. Meeting under a flag 
of truce, the two men agreed to “cease 
all picket fire” between their forces. The 
Confederate captain promised further to 
“in no way molest or disturb unarmed 
transports” on the river.*° 

Such cooperation was rare. More 
often, excesses continued on both sides 
wherever guerrillas were engaged. Iso- 
lated atrocities, usually involving retali- 
ation against Unionists, had occurred 


earlier in the war. Over forty Unionists 
were hanged by vigilante militiamen at 
Gainesville, Texas, in October 1862, and 
Confederate guerrillas (on orders, inter- 
estingly enough, from Henry Heth) had 
hanged thirteen “tory” raiders at Shelton 
Laurel, North Carolina, early in 1863 
without benefit of trial. But the num- 
ber of mass hangings grew in 1864. In 
February, Major General George Pickett 
strung up nearly two dozen men accused 
of being Confederate deserters and 
guerrillas at Kinston, North Carolina. 
That summer, Brigadier General George 
A. Custer lynched six of Mosby’s men at 
Port Royal, Virginia. Mosby retaliated 
two months later by executing an equal 
number of Custer’s men. 


Brigadier General 
Thomas L. Rosser saw 
partisans as “... a terror to 
the citizens, and an injury 
to the cause.” 


Thomas L Rosser, National Archives 


AS IT WORTH IT? Did Con- 

federate guerrilla operations 

contribute anything to the 
Rebel war effort? The irregular forces in 
all their manifestations, whether as par- 
tisans, guerrillas, or freebooters, certainly 
made life miserable for the Federals. 
They delayed the Union advance and 
protracted efforts to penetrate and oc- 
cupy the South on every front. They 
haunted the South’s rivers, mountain 
passes, swamps and bayous, railways, and 
forests. They disrupted communications 
and the movement of troops and sup- 
plies. The shrillness of the Federal pro- 
test and their harsh retaliatory measures 
suggest the extent of the guerrilla suc- 
cesses. While it is difficult to measure 


such things, it seems likely that guerrilla 
resistance extended the life of the Con- 
federacy by many months. 

But was this success worth the price 
it exacted? That is a very different ques- 
tion, and the answer is less certain. Had 
the Confederacy won its independence, 
the Southern answer might be yes, but 
even then, the added destruction and 
misery wrought by the guerrilla war can- 
not be ignored. The sacking of Lawrence 
is only the most shocking example of ir- 
regular warfare run amuck. Hundreds of 
smaller but no less brutal incidents oc- 
curred daily during the contest. Then 
there is the Federal response to guerrilla 
resistance, which produced a far harsher 
Federal military policy toward both ci- 
vilians and soldiers. And Lieutenant 
General Jubal Early wrote from yet an- 
other perspective in 1865: “The fact is 
that all those independent organizations, 
not excepting Mosby’s, are injurious to 
us, and the occasional dashes they make 
do not compensate for the disorganiza- 
tion and dissatisfaction produced among 
the other troops.”?! 

Still, the most compelling question 
is could Rebel irregulars have been used 
more effectively? Maybe so. Had the 
Confederate government recognized 
earlier than April 1862 that guerrillas— 
again, using that term in its broadest 
sense—were destined to play a major 
role in the fighting, it might have better 
organized and more effectively con- 
trolled this volatile element. Had Lee, 
who commanded enormous influence 
and respect, and other West Pointers not 
borne such a prejudice against partisans, 
they might have made better and more 
extensive use of this arm, as had Lee’s 
kinsman George Washington in the 
Revolution. Moreover, successful guer- 
rilla operations also required greater 
committment to the defense of the West 
and Trans-Mississippi, which witnessed 
the most extensive and intense use of ir- 
regulars. Unfortunately, those two the- 
aters of operations were the step-chil- 
dren of the Confederacy. They always 
received less attention and concern, 
fewer men and supplies, than the East. 
Indeed, guerrilla warfare played such a 
large role west of the Appalachians be- 
cause westerners felt abandoned. With- 
out adequate supplies, equipment and 
troops, westerners believed that some 
brand of guerrilla warfare was essential 
to defend their region. 


Yet the full benefit of guerrilla war- 
fare could only have been realized with 
a different military policy, and that may 
have been beyond the Confederate lead- 
ership. Theoretically, irregular warfare 
complemented the stated Rebel strategy 
of the “offensive-defensive.” Southern ge- 
ography, with its rugged hills and moun- 
tains, its many rivers, its extensive 
swamps and bayous, perfectly suited 
guerrilla operations, too. This is not to 
say that a purely guerrilla war would have 
achieved victory—it rarely does. But co- 
ordinated partisan actions to frustrate 
Federal advances, coupled with power- 
ful offensive strikes by the Confederate 
armies, may have turned the trick. And 
with a balanced military force to fash- 
ion more early battlefield victories, es- 
pecially in the West and Trans-Missis- 
sippi, and prevent large chunks of 
Confederate territory from falling under 
Federal occupation, the Confederate war 
might have gone differently. Chances for 
foreign recognition would have im- 
proved. Morale on the home front would 
have been higher. The economy would 
have been stronger. Political harmony 
would have prevailed in the South while 
the North sank into political disarray. 
The possibilities were tangible and tan- 
talizing, but they remained unrealized. 

The fact is, a successful guerrilla war 
required stronger devotion to the Con- 
federate cause than shown by most ir- 
regulars. Much of the impetus for a guer- 
rilla war grew out of local and personal 
circumstances. Many guerrilla bands 
cared nothing about slavery, states rights, 
or any of the economic and political is- 
sues for which the Confederacy fought. 
At best, the sanctity of their neighbor- 
hoods provided their biggest incentive 
to join the war; at worst, they only sought 
to exploit the chaos of war to enrich 
themselves. Without some higher pur- 
pose, without some reason for acknowl- 
edging the authority and wisdom of the 
nation’s political and military leaders, 
there could be no organized or success- 
ful system of guerrilla warfare. 
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James M. Prichard 


A Grim Warning to 
Others of Their Kind...” 


THE CUMBERLAND FORD TRAGEDY 


Fought on October 8, 1862, the bloody, stand off battle of Perryville marked 
the high tide of the Confederate hopes in the West... 


Convinced that Kentucky must be aban- 
doned, Braxton Bragg ordered his rebel 
forces to retreat on October 13. The long 
trains and great herds of livestock were 
followed first by Bragg’s Army of the 
Mississippi and then by E. Kirby Smiths’ 
“Army of Kentucky.” The entire column 
was shielded by a cavalry screen ably led 
by Major General “Fighting Joe” Wheeler. 


HE TWENTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD 

cavalry chieftain did his work 

well. From Crab Orchard to Lon- 
don, Wheeler’s troopers skillfully kept the 
pursuing Federals at bay. In the words of 
noted historian Stanley Horn: 

Again and again the Federals 

snapped at their heels. Again and 

again the gallant horsemen drove 
them off. They fought no less 
than twenty-six separate engage- 
ments in five days and nights. But 

at last the hacking attacks abated, 

and the retreating army settled 

down to its march...! 

However Horn, and for that matter 
most accounts of the retreat, fail to men- 
tion that Wheeler’s men frequently found 
themselves between two fires. For five 
days and nights, the rebel rear guard also 
endured constant sniping from bands of 
Union irregulars that lurked in the sur- 
rounding hills. The relentless attacks by 
“cowardly bushwhackers” took its toll on 
some of Wheelers’ troopers. Driven by 
fear and rage, some of the same “gallant 
horsemen” described by Horn exacted a 
terrible vengeance on sixteen defenseless 
prisoners. Indeed, the final hours of 
Bragg’s campaign would witness one of 
the most brutal atrocities of the war. 

The mass execution of these Union 
irregulars was largely rooted in events 


that occurred well before the Confeder- 
ate retreat. In fact, Union “Home 
Guards” had harassed Kirby Smith’s 
forces from the moment they entered 
southeastern Kentucky on August 13. In 
the words of historian Thomas L. 
Connelly, “Kirby Smith had the prover- 
bial tiger by the tail” for the mountain- 
ous region was “violently pro-Union” 
and “bushwhackers and partisans sniped 
at his detachments from every rock. ..” ? 

Kirby Smith’s crushing defeat of 
Federal regulars at the battle of Rich- 
mond on August 30, and his subsequent 
occupation of the largely pro-Confeder- 
ate bluegrass region, did not end the 
guerrilla problem. Kirby Smith’s pres- 
ence in central Kentucky coupled with 
the advance of Bragg’s rebel forces into 
the state trapped hundreds of Union 
“Home Guards” behind the rebel lines. 
Many voluntarily surrendered and were 
paroled. However, others refused to lay 
down their arms, forcing Kirby Smith in 
particular, to detail a portion of his cay- 
alry to break up these bands of trouble- 
some partisans.? 

Foremost among the Union ir- 
regulars operating behind rebel lines 
was Captain Herbert King of Crab Or- 
chard in Lincoln County. The forty- 
year-old partisan leader had previously 
served as a captain in the 3rd Kentucky 
Infantry until ill-health forced him to 
resign.’ Described by one contempo- 
rary as a “turbulent man,” > King was 
feared and hated by his pro-southern 
neighbors. Indeed, Basil Duke, in his 
history of Brigadier General John Hunt 
Morgan’s command, described King as 
a “notorious and desperate bush- 
whacker” who had eluded capture by 
“our best scouts.” ® 
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On or about July 21, 1862, during 
the close of Morgan’s first Kentucky raid, 
George “Lightning” Ellsworth, the rebel 
raider’s colorful telegraph operator, at- 
tempted to bring King in. According to 
Duke, Ellsworth, accompanied bya single 
companion, rode straight to King’s door 
and boldly ordered him to come outside 
and surrender. King, infuriated by the 
interruption of his breakfast, answered 
the demand with a shotgun blast. Seiz- 
ing a revolver, King forced Ellsworth and 
his badly wounded companion to beat a 
hasty retreat. The Unionist reportedly 
pursued his would be captors so closely 
that Ellsworth was forced to abandon his 
horse and flee into the brush. In reality, 
the captured mount belonged to 
Morgan’s acting adjutant, Colonel St. 
Leger Grenfell, of the British army. 
Ellsworth, who borrowed the horse with- 
out permission, survived his little expe- 
dition only to discover that the brush 
with King was mild compared to the 
wrath of the hot-tempered British sol- 
dier-of-fortune. For St. Leger had not 
only lost his prized mare, which had been 
taken from a prominent Unionist during 
the recent raid, but a cache of gold coins 
in his saddlebags! ’ 

An account published in the Lou- 
isville Daily Journal on July 24, differs 
with Duke in some details. According 
to this version, King , upon discover- 
ing a squad of rebels approaching his 
home, seized his rifle and fled into the 
brush. The Union partisan watched from 
concealment as the raiders burned his 
home and drove off his stock. King 
opened fire as Ellsworth’s party was 
mounting up and put the rebels to flight. 
Found tied to a tree, St. Leger’s fine 
blooded mare was returned to his Union 


owner. However, King undoubtedly kept 
the four hundred dollars in gold as a 
lawful prize of war. The pro-Union Jour- 
nal concluded the report with, “Three 
cheers for Captain King.” ® 


neighbors, but his brother John as well. 
When the prisoners were finally brought 
before a drum head court martial, 
Grigsby’s men provided the most damn- 
ing testimony. Condemned as “bush- 


St. Leger had not only lost his prized mare, which had 
been taken from a prominent Unionist during the recent 
raid, but a cache of gold coins in his saddlebags! 


Guerrilla Depredations—“Seizing Horses” 
Sketched by W.D. Matthews. Library of Congress 


Following Morgan’s raid, King 
formed a “Home Guard” company for 
local defense. In addition to his Crab Or- 
chard neighbors, King’s command in- 
cluded two of his sons, eighteen-year- 
old John and seventeen-year-old 
William. When Kirby Smith’s Confed- 
erate forces entered Kentucky, King led 
his men into the hills and harassed the 
advancing enemy at every opportunity. 
By mid-September, he had reportedly 
retired to the Sugar Hill region of 
Garrard County where he gave the rebels 
“much trouble.” ? 

Hunted day and night, however, 
King’s desperate band was now doomed. 
According to tradition, King and a dozen 
or more ragged, starving followers were 
finally run to ground.'® Conveyed to 
Danville, the headquarters of Colonel J. 
Warren Grigsby, Confederate Provost 
Marshal for Boyle, Lincoln and Mercer 
counties, King and his men were con- 
fined in the local jail. Ironically, Grigsby 
commanded the newly organized 6th 
Kentucky (Confederate) Cavalry, whose 
ranks not only included many of King’s 


whackers,” King’s party was sentenced to 
death. However, the executions were 
postponed when the Confederate army 
began to retreat in the aftermath of 
Perryville !! 

Any hope for a reprieve undoubt- 
edly vanished as the retreating rebels left 
the bluegrass region and entered the rug- 
ged hills south of Crab Orchard. Indeed, 
every shot fired at Wheeler’s rear guard 
by Union irregulars sounded the death 
knell for King and his men. One of 
Wheeler’s troopers, a member of the Ist 
Kentucky Cavalry, recalled: 

Bushwhackers would cut large 

trees, feeling them across the 

road at points where the trains 

could not drive around them; 

and while these were being 

removed they would take pot- 

shots, at long range, at the halted 
column. Driven off by skirmish- 
ers, they would hide in their 
mountain fastnesses and await 

the coming of the cavalry 

rearguard. Then they would 

come out and warm up our rear 


as we faced the pursuing enemy, 

thus placing us between two fires 

and rendering life exciting.’ 

This pattern of attack continued day 
and night all along the line of march. 
Some of Wheeler’s exhausted, battle- 
weary men began to take vengeance on 
any “murderous skulker” unfortunate 
enough to fall into their hands. “Our 
command caught three of these gentry,” 
noted the chronicler of the 1st Kentucky, 
“and as they did not belong to the Fed- 
eral army, but were going to war against 
the Confederacy on their own 
hook...they were shot and left as a grim 
warning to others of their kind.” !? 

Although the Federals broke off 
their pursuit near London on October 
19, local Unionists continued to pep- 
per the retreating Confederates. King’s 
party continued to trudge along un- 
der a sentence of death until the final 
hours of the campaign. Finally, on or 
about October 23, the prisoners paid 
the full price for the days of fear and 
rage that marked the retreat. By this 
date the forces of both Bragg and Kirby 
Smith had passed safely through 
Cumberland Gap into Tennessee. The 
prisoners, driven along by elements of 
Wheeler’s rear guard, were halted on the 
south side of the Cumberland River just 
west of Cumberland Ford. The rem- 
nants of King’s company, some thirteen 
in all, plus three other captives, includ- 
ing a paroled Indiana soldier, were told 
to prepare to die. '4 

A large dead cherry tree was chosen 
as the gallows and the bound prisoners 
were strung up one by one. It was said 
that Captain King died game. According 
to one account, he did not flinch when 
his own sons were hanged before his eyes. 
Reportedly the last to die, he refused to 
place his neck in the noose and struggled 
violently with his executioners. A rebel 
soldier then stepped forward and 
crushed King’s skull with one swift blow 
of his rifle butt. The Unionist’s lifeless 
body was then strung up on the fatal tree 
for good measure. }° 

While Grigsby’s Kentuckians re- 
portedly countenanced the mass hang- 
ings, the actual perpetrators were said to 
belong to Colonel Henry Ashby’s brigade 
of Tennessee cavalry. However, other 
sources indicate that the hangmen be- 
longed to a Texas cavalry regiment. 
Whatever the case, the bodies were af- 
terwards cut down and unceremoniously 
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tossed into a common grave. '!° Accord- 
ing to one source, the ruthless act awed 
the bushwhackers still prowling the 
mountains. As the historian of the Ist 
Kentucky Cavalry recalled, “..from that 
time onward we were less troubled than 
had been the case before.” !’ 


The Unionist’s 
lifeless body was strung 
up on the fatal tree for 
good measure. 


“The Hanging Tree,” 
Harper & Brothers 


N OCTOBER 25, the day after 
the last of Wheeler’s cavalry left 
Kentucky, one C. E. Hobbs of 
Crab Orchard set out to learn the fate of 
King and his men. Three days later his 
party discovered the mass grave at 
Cumberland Ford. He subsequently de- 
scribed the grisly find in a letter to the 
Louisville Daily Journal: 


.. .we found a pit, removed the 
slight covering of dirt and there 
was presented the most horrible 
sight that ever human eyes 
beheld in a Christian land. 
Sixteen men in one pile, some of 
them with their hands tied 
behind them, some with a rope 
about their neck, some on their 
back, some on their faces, some 
stripped to their shirt and 
drawers, some with apparently 
their own clothing on. They were 
in such a state of putrefaction 
that they could not be recognized 
by their features. From the 
appearance of the hair and beard 
and all other proof Capt. King 
and two sons ..were in that 
horrible pile. !8 


24 


The discovery and reburial of the 
bodies on October 28 was not the final 
act of the tragedy. In early November, 
William King and a half dozen com- 
panions set out to bring the remains 
of his brother and nephews home for 
burial. The recovery of the remains was 
followed by acts of vengeance as swift 
and brutal as the hangings at Cumber- 
land Ford. Sick and wounded Confed- 
erate soldiers left in the wake of Brage’s 
retreat, as well as local rebel sympathiz- 
ers, became targets for William King’s 
vengeance. According to one report, the 
outraged Unionists shot or hanged 
nine men as they returned northward 
to Crab Orchard. !° 

While local Unionists deplored the 
killings, they also denounced the “bru- 
tal murder of Captain King and his 
sons.” *° At the same time Kentucky’s 
Union press loudly condemned the 
“Rebel Outrages” at Cumberland Ford. 
Within weeks, however, the blood shed 
at Fredericksburg and Stones’ River 
washed further accounts of the great 
“Rebel Atrocity” from the headlines. 
Despite the initial outcry, there is no 
evidence that either the Union or Con- 
federate military authorities ever took 
any formal action regarding the mat- 
ter. Sergeant John Y. Myers and other 
members of Grigsby’s Kentucky cavalry 
were indicted for King’s murder by civil 
authorities after the war. However, 
post-trial evidence that Grigsby’s men 
were innocent of the atrocity led Gov- 
ernor Thomas E, Bramlette, King’s old 
regimental commander, to pardon the 
defendants in 1867.7! 

In time, King’s widow collected 
her pension and by war’s end the 
Cumberland Ford tragedy was but one 
of many tragedies that symbolized the 
dark legacy of the conflict. Indeed, what 
were sixteen dead men at Cumberland 
Ford in comparison to the 1,355 Union 
and Confederate dead left on the field 
of Perryville? Perhaps the answer lies 
in the fact that the dead at Perryville 
were shrouded in glory—the result of 
the romantic images of the conflict still 
remembered by most Americans. The 
dead at Cumberland Ford however, 
were forgotten victims of the brutal, 
dark side of the war. More than a for- 
gotten incident in the aftermath of a 
major campaign, the Cumberland 
Ford tragedy symbolized the true na- 
ture of civil war. 
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IN APRIL OF 1863, Federal forces 
in Louisiana under Major General 
Nathaniel P. Banks began a campaign up 
Bayou Teche. This expedition was de- 
signed to cut off supplies to Port Huds 
from the west, to acquire supplies and 
material from the Teche region, and to 
destroy the salt works at Avery Island. 
The key to the campaign’s success lay in 
the destruction of Major General Rich- 
ard Taylor’s Confederate forces in west- 
ern Louisiana, which controlled the 
Teche above Brashear City (now Morgan 
City). To do this, Banks planned a two- 
pronged assault. Part of his XIX Corps 
would march upstream along the Teche 
and engage the enemy forces at their 
camp and fortifications near Thomas 
Bisland’s Fairfax Plantation. Simulta- 
neously, one division of the corps would 
embark on boats for the southern shore 
of Grand Lake, and this amphibious 
force would then march to the town of 
Franklin, thereby trapping the Confed- 
erates at Camp Bisland in a pincer move- 
ment. It was a bold plan. Not until 
George Patton tried leapfrogging along 
the coast of Sicily eighty years later would 
United States armed forces attempt any- 
thing similar. 

Located in a peripheral area of the 
war, Bisland nevertheless occupied a 
strategic position. Steamboats could 
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navigate Bayou Teche for more than one 
hundred miles in any season, and 
Bisland, which the Confederates had for- 
tified in the fall of 1862, sat astride the 
narrowest neck of land along this stretch. 
The Bisland fortification boosted civil- 
ian morale and insured that the sur- 
rounding area continued to produce 
both sugar and military manpower for 
the Confederacy. Avery Island was even 
more important, for it supplied vast 
quantities of salt to the eastern Confed- 
eracy, and as long as the Rebels con- 
trolled the Mississippi River between 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson, it would 
continue to do so. 

The Federals quickly grasped the 
importance of the region. Land and na- 
val forces had engaged the Confederates 
along the Teche in December, 1862, and 
again in January and March, 1863. The 
following month, Banks directed his en- 
ergies toward breaking up Taylor’s army. 
Brigadier General Godfrey Weitzel had 
previously proposed the Union move- 
ment from Berwick Bay into Grand Lake, 
thus opening the Atchafalaya and even- 
tually the Red River to Union vessels. 
These movements were well underway 
by April 8, when Banks moved his head- 
quarters from New Orleans to Brashear 
City. From across the bay, the Confeder- 
ates could see only Weitzel’s brigade. 


April, 1863, “View on the Teche” 
Library of Congress 


The following morning, Brigadier 
General William H. Emory’s division 
and Weitzel’s brigade were ferried from 
Brashear City to Berwick City. Weitzel 
immediately dispatched his assistant ad- 
jutant general, Captain John B. Hubbard, 
on a reconnaissance mission. Within a 
mile of the encampment, Hubbard’s 
force—three companies of cavalry and 
a section of Battery A, Ist U.S. Artillery— 
encountered Confederate pickets. After 
being harassed for four miles he ran into 
a large Confederate force under Major 
Hannibal Honostus Boone—Waller’s 
Texas Cavalry Battalion, part of the 5th 
Texas Cavalry, and the Valverde (TX) 
Battery. 

The senior officer at Camp Bis- 
land—Colonel Henry Gray, of the 28th 
Louisiana—immediately apprised Tay- 
lor of the Federal landing and disem- 
barkment at Berwick City. On his way 
to Butte-a-la -Rose when he received the 
updated report, Taylor now hurried to 
Camp Bisland. Once there he dispatched 
Colonel Thomas Green’s 5th Texas Cav- 
alry toward Berwick City to determine 
the enemy’s strength and hinder his ad- 
vance. Taylor also ordered his scattered 
forces to concentrate at Bisland, and 
units began arriving that night. 

The Federals continued to ferry 
troops, horses, cannon, and wagons 
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throughout the night. Their reserve ar- 
tillery arrived at Berwick City on April 
10. As Green’s troopers skirmished with 
the Federals’ advance guard near 
Pattersonville, more Confederates ar- 
rived at Bisland. Captain T. A. Faries’ 
Pelican (LA) Battery crossed the Teche 
at Palfrey’s Bridge and deployed along 
the line of proposed earthworks on the 
east bank. One section of two 3-inch 
rifled guns occupied Redoubt No. 2 on 
the extreme left. This earthen fort, 
fronted by a moat with five feet of water 
and protected by a palisade in the rear, 
contained platforms for four cannon. 
Another section of two 12-pounder 
howitzers unlimbered near the bayou, 
while a third section comprised of two 
6-pounder smoothbores posted itself 
halfway between the other two. 
Entrenchments planned to corre- 
spond with those on the west bank of 
the Teche had never been erected. Briga- 
dier General Alfred Mouton, in com- 
mand of the east bank, quickly put both 
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his engineers and troops to work on the 
fortifications across the bayou late on 
April 10. Slaves, gathered during the 
night, started to work early the next day. 
Work continued without ceasing until 
about noon on April 13. During the 
battle that day, Union artillery fire 
brought an end to the work, disrupting 
construction and eventually preventing 
completion of several traverses. The 
frightened slaves ran off, and the troops 
took up defensive positions. 

Banks notified both General in 
Chief Henry W. Halleck and Major Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant of his objectives on 
April 10, the day he began landing his 
troops. He had wanted to invade the 
Teche region for some time but had been 
delayed by the Port Hudson expedition 
the previous month in support of Rear 
Admiral David Glasgow Farragut’s at- 
tempt to steam his fleet past that bastion. 
Now he planned to move up Bayou 
Teche to New Iberia, destroy the salt 
works, and continue to Opelousas. He 


reckoned to complete the campaign in 
time to return to Baton Rouge by May 
10 to cooperate with Grant in a move- 
ment against Port Hudson. 

Banks’ main column left Berwick 
City at noon on April 11. The Federals 
skirmished with Green’s troopers as they 
moved up the west bank of the bayou. 
About a mile beyond Pattersonville, 
Weitzel, with Emory camped on the left, 
deployed his brigade in line of battle and 
bivouacked for the night. As yet the 
Federals had not seriously pressured the 
Confederates; they wanted only to dis- 
tract them until Brigadier General 
Cuvier Grover had landed in their rear.! 
Banks’ plan was to move Grover’s divi- 
sion from Brasher City across Berwick 
Bay and into Grand Lake. It would dis- 
embark near Porter’s plantation on the 
western shore of Grand Lake, march 
overland to the Teche, cross over, and 
hasten to a position astride Taylor’s line 
of retreat on the south side of Franklin. 
If Taylor was still at Bisland, however, 
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Grover would advance and attack his 
rear. The plan’s timetable got skewed al- 
most immediately, for numerous delays 
prevented Grover from being fully em- 
barked until late on April 11. 

Around the same time, Colonel 
Michael K. Bryan’s 175th New York 
landed across the bayou from 
Pattersonville and bivouacked after a 
short march up the east bank. About 
two miles up the bayou, his pickets en- 
countered Confederate pickets, and 
one of the New Yorkers was slightly 
wounded in the ensuing firefight. 

General Taylor spent the day de- 
ploying his forces along the earthen for- 
tifications stretching across Pinckney C. 
Bethel’s plantation downstream from 
Camp Bisland on both sides of the Teche. 
The Crescent (LA) Regiment, after 
breaking down cane in front of the 
breastworks, occupied positions on the 
eastern bank. About 5:30 p.m. Captain 
Oliver J. Semmes moved his Ist Confed- 
erate Battery from Camp Bisland to the 
earthworks on the west bank, placing two 
sections, each with two 6-pounder 
smoothbores, on the left flank of the for- 
tifications. Semmes posted a section of 
two 3-inch rifled guns in the middle of 
the fortifications on the right flank, and 
he detached an officer and eleven men 
of the Saint Mary’s (LA) Cannoneers to 
serve a 24-pounder siege gun that Tay- 
lor had managed to appropriate. Taylor 
also had the recently captured Diana, 
mounting five guns, bolster the center of 
his line. 

Later that night, Faries’ battery ad- 
vanced about 450 yards to the new line 
of works still under construction. B. E 
Winchester’s rifled section deployed near 
its center, while J. R. Winchester’s 12- 
pounders remained near the bayou. 
Gaudet positioned his 6-pounders be- 
tween the other two sections on a plan- 
tation road that divided the cane. The 
new line angled in the center to connect 
with the redoubt, which anchored the far 
left of the line. 


The Battle Begins 


By 4 a.m. on April 12, all Confeder- 
ates at Camp Bisland, except for a few 
sick, had moved to the fortifications. 
While Mouton commanded the east 
bank, Brigadier General Henry Hopkins 
Sibley, who stationed himself on the west 
bank, had overall command of the Con- 


federate forces. Further detachments 
from the Saint Mary’s Cannoneers took 
their places in the line. Lieutenant Minos 
T. Gordy moved his 12 and 6-pounder 
guns to the center of Sibley’s line. Lieu- 
tenant Oscar Berwick deployed his two 
12-pounder howitzers east of the Teche, 
in Redoubt No. 2. During the ensuing 
battle they would not fire a shot. The fol- 
lowing morning they moved off the field 
to Charenton. 


fications, Emory shifted Colonel Timo- 
thy Ingraham’s brigade to Weitzel’s left, 
toward a strip of woods. Around noon, 
Colonel John W. Kimball, with his 53rd 
Massachusetts of Gooding’s brigade, re- 
inforced Ingraham. Upon arrival, 
Kimball found Ingraham’s skirmishers 
engaged with the Confederates in an 
open field beyond a wood line in front 
of the brigade. While deploying pickets 
on his left, Kimball stumbled upon a va- 


ColonelTimothy Ingraham (left), Brigadier General Godfrey Weitzel 
(center), Brigadier General William H. Emory (right). National Archives 


HORTLY AFTER 11 A.M., Con- 

federates working on the earth- 

works heard cannon fire in the 
distant. Smoke rising from the eastern 
horizon soon confirmed rumors of an 
enemy fleet on Grand Lake. Taylor 
learned of this about noon and imme- 
diately dispatched his reserve forces— 
Colonel William G. Vincent’s 2d Louisi- 
ana Cavalry and one section of Cornay’s 
battery—to Verdun’s Landing, four miles 
to the left and rear of his main position. 
Taylor instructed Vincent to observe the 
Federal fleet and prevent any landing at 
Verdun’s. Vincent and Cornay reached 
Charenton at 5 p.m. They found no 
Federals there. Nor would they. 

Until he received word of Grover’s 
departure, Banks attempted to hold the 
enemy’s attention along Bayou Teche. 
Once it arrived, Banks advanced in ear- 
nest. Weitzel’s brigade led up the west 
bank of the Teche. Leaving Pattersonville 
at 11 a.m., his men constantly skir- 
mished for the next five hours. The 
156th New York, of Colonel Oliver P. 
Gooding’s brigade, moving along the 
trackless bed of the New Orleans, 
Opelousas, and Great Western Railroad, 
guarded the left flank. 

At the bend in Bayou Teche about 
four miles below the Confederate forti- 


cant earthwork guarding a road through 
the woods to the field beyond. Kimball 
moved three companies down the road 
as a precaution. As the Confederates 
pulled back, the Federals forged ahead. 

Following Kimball’s departure, the 
31st Massachusetts crossed the pontoon 
bridge to reinforce Bryan on the east 
bank. Both the 53rd Massachusetts and 
156th New York rejoined Gooding in the 
afternoon. About 1 p.m., the terrain in- 
fluenced Emory to order Colonel 
Halbert E. Paine’s brigade to fill In- 
graham’s position on Weitzel’s right. 
Ingraham’s brigade fell in behind Paine’s. 

The heat and humidity bedeviled 
Federal troops unaccustomed to such or- 
deals. Nor did the terrain help. They 
marched through knee-high cane fields, 
punctuated with furrows and deep 
drainage ditches. One Massachusetts sol- 
dier recalled the march: 

The sun was bitterly hot, 
and the dust heavy. For the first 
time in my soldiering, with a red 
face and blistered feet, I was 
obliged to turn aside from the 
regiment, and stop under a tree 
to throw away part of my load. It 
was not, however, until men in 
whole sections had been wheel- 
ing up, and stopping by the road- 
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side for a long time; so that I had 

a good part of the regiment for 

company in my first falling-out. 
Fortunately, the Federals could enjoy a 
slow pace until they heard the sound of 
Grover’s guns in the distance.” 


The East Bank, April 12 


The advance on the other side of the 
Teche began about 10 a.m., when the 
175th New York landed at Lynch’s Point, 
about one mile above Pattersonville. 
Nearby, just below some obstructions, 
Federal soldiers were constructing a pon- 
toon bridge. Although three hundred 
troops of the 7th Texas Cavalry occupied 
the area, Federal gunboats had prevented 
them from contesting the landing. 

Shortly after landing, two compa- 
nies of the 175th were detailed for an 
assignment up the Atchafalaya River. 
The balance of the regiment, approxi- 
mately 250 men, deployed and began 
moving up the east bank of the bayou 
about 1:40 p.m. Skirmishers quickly 
dispersed the Confederate cavalry- 
men, although the two sides contin- 
ued peppering each other as the New 
Yorkers advanced. Around 3 p.m., 
Bryan’s New Yorkers were reinforced by 
the 31st Massachusetts and one section 
of the Ist Maine Battery. 


Colonel Oliver P. Gooding (left), 
Colonel Thomas Green (right). National Archives 


EELING MORE SECURE, Bryan 

increased his pace for the next 

two miles. At one point, 4th Texas 
cavalrymen formed line of battle in 
Bryan’s front, evidently intending to 
charge. This maneuver succeeded only 
in forcing the Federals to strengthen their 
front line, however. A few rounds from 
Morton’s artillery promptly killed four 
Confederates, including a lieutenant, and 
induced the rest of the Southerners to 


disperse. Sight of the Rebel breastworks 
approximately fifteen hundred yards 
away, brought the Federals to a halt. 
Bryan’s skirmishers fanned out ahead of 
a sugar house, the bulk of his infantry 
just below it. The sugar house stood in a 
cane field about one third of the way be- 
tween the Union line and the fortifica- 
tions. The Federals captured seven Con- 
federates in the sugar house; an eighth, 
a reluctant conscript, gave himself up. 

Morton’s two guns quickly rumbled 
up, unlimbered just opposite the sugar 
house, and commenced firing at Con- 
federate artillery which had opened on 
Bryan’s skirmishers. Nearly a dozen 
Rebel cannon replied, forcing Morton, 
slightly grazed by a shell fragment, to 
retire his two guns within forty-five 
minutes. 

On the west bank of the Teche three 
lines of Union troops moved toward the 
Confederate fortifications. Paine and 
Weitzel formed Emory’s first line; 
Ingraham’s brigade formed the second, 
some six to seven hundred yards behind, 
while Gooding’s brigade comprised the 
third line. Shortly after 5 p.m., when 
they reached a point about twelve hun- 
dred yards from the Confederate de- 
fenses, Rebel artillery opened fire. Their 
first shot landed between Ingraham’s 
and Gooding’s bri- 
gades, considerably 
rattling the latter’s 
green troops. An assis- 
tant surgeon in the 
114th New York re- 
membered it as “a 
critical moment for 
untried troops. They 
had unconsciously 
approached too near 
the enemy’s works, 
and were thus unex- 
pectedly and violently 
attacked. Even veter- 
ans could not calmly 
endure the appalling situation.” 
Gooding withdrew about 250 yards 
and had his men lie down. The 53rd 
Massachusetts moved into line of 
battle on the right. The men remained 
lying in the field until dark. They with- 
drew an additional three hundred 
yards to a road, where they camped for 
the night.’ 

The Federal guns soon opened fire, 
and the artillery duel continued for two 
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and one half hours. The sight of Federal 
cannon deployed on the playground of 
their captain’s (Corney) children en- 
raged the Saint Mary’s Cannoneers, who 
responded furiously. Bainbridge’s Bat- 
tery A, lst U.S. Artillery, in the road on 
Weitzel’s right, about eight hundred 
yards from the enemy’s works, and the 
6th Massachusetts Battery deployed near 
Weitzel’s left, fought well but took a lot 
of punishment. Within fifteen minutes, 
the Confederates had trained their 24- 
pounder immediately in front, guns 
aboard the Diana, and at least two guns 
across the bayou upon Bainbridge, who 
temporarily abandon two caissons to 
save his cannon. The 18th New York Bat- 
tery deployed aside the bayou, shelled the 
Diana until darkness closed the action. 

The 4th and 5th Texas Cavalry had 
attempted a flanking movement during 
the battle by moving on foot through the 
woods to the left of the Federal line. High 
water in the swamp, however, forced 
them to abandon the movement. When 
they returned to the earthworks, Taylor 
allowed them to retire to the rear to rest, 
their first respite in four nights. 

With nightfall the Federals with- 
drew a few hundred yards and biv- 
ouacked for the night. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Sidney A. Bean’s 4th Wisconsin 
Regiment (soon reinforced by three in- 
fantry companies and thirty cavalry- 
men) maintained a forward position oc- 
cupying an area near the bayou among 
a sugar house, several slave cabins, and a 
grove of shade trees. Emory wanted to 
prevent the Confederates from occupy- 
ing the place. With five companies of 
infantry two hundred yards in advance 
of the sugar mill, forty crack marksmen 
along the bayou in case the Diana came 
downstream, and the balance of the in- 
fantry in a line opposite the sugar house 
on the left of the road, the position 
seemed secure enough. The 4th Wiscon- 
sin held their position throughout the 
night, exchanging occasional shots with 
Confederate cavalry pickets, and taking 
a few casualties. 

Further back, out of grape and can- 
ister range, the Federal campsites were 
serene. The right of Paine’s bivouac 
rested on the road paralleling the bayou. 
His left connected with Weitzel’s right, 
who were bivouacked in two lines. 
Ingraham’s men camped behind Paine’s, 
supporting two sections of the 18th New 


York Battery posted on the bayou’s bank. 
Their commanders were taking no 
chances. The men slept with their weap- 
ons. Fires were prohibited. Corporal 
George W. Powers of the 38th Massa- 
chusetts noted that “the men went with- 
out their coffee for the first time.” Cap- 
tain John W. DeForest of the 12th 
Connecticut was too busy fighting mos- 
quitoes, which “drew more blood than 
the cannonade of the afternoon,” to 
worry about coffee. The pesky insects 
“were thick and full of fire” observed 
another bluecoat.* 

Near dark, from the other side of the 
bayou, Bryan observed the Federal with- 
drawal. So he pulled his command back 
about two hundred yards. The men en- 
camped in the field just out of cannon 
range, shielded by a row of catalpa trees 
which subdivided the field. The 175th 
New York had survived the day with only 
two men slightly wounded. Bryan per- 
sonally deployed Morton’s two cannon, 
zeroing each one on a gap in the narrow 
tree line. The row of trees divided the 
cane field just above an existing bridge, 
now undergoing repair to ease commu- 
nication across the bayou. 


} St., Mary's Cannoneers: [SMC/] 
| Farie's Louisiana Batteries: [F/| 
} Sernme’s CSA Batteries:|S/ 

3”: 3 inch Rifle 
} 6lb,: 6 pounder 

12Ib. : 12 pounder 

12" How : 12 inch Howitzer 
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Confederate troops on both banks 
also settled in for the night. A layer of 
dense fog hung over the battlefield. For 
one Texan on the extreme Confederate 
right, the darkness was a mixture of large 
discomfort and small blessing. “All is 
again quiet,” he wrote in his diary of the 
night of April 12:“We sleep on our arms 
in the trenches & water!! Mosquitoes very 
scarce....1 am on picket in the swamp.” > 

But what had become of General 
Grover and his division that was to have 
landed in the Confederate rear? The 
plans had gone awry. First of all, fog de- 
layed his division’s departure from 
Brashear City until 8 a.m. Then, about 
11:30 a.m., the gunboat USS Arizona 
grounded in Grand Lake, off Cypress Is- 
land. Not until four precious hours had 
passed in futile attempts to free her, did 
Grover proceed. The fleet did not arrive 
off Porter’s plantation until 7:30 p.m. A 
reconnaissance expedition took an ad- 
ditional two hours to determine that the 
road leading to Bayou Teche was impass- 
able. So Grover had to find another land- 
ing site, which wasn’t for about another 
six miles. The fleet finally dropped an- 
chor off McWilliams’ plantation, where 


1320 Yds 


they found an acceptable road leading 
to the Teche. 

Shortly after hostilities ceased, Tay- 
lor learned that a sizeable Federal fleet, 
including several barges and flatboats 
packed with (Grover’s) troops and artil- 
lery, had anchored off Hudgins’ Point. 
Reinforcing Colonel Vincent’s cavalry at 
Verdun’s Landing with a section of 
Cornay’s Battery, Taylor ordered him to 
Hudgins’ to prevent a landing by the 
Federals. Taylor also detached additional 
troops from Bisland. Lieutenant William 
Smith’s section of the Valverde Battery 
reported to Cornay at 9:30 p.m., and 
when Vincent departed for Hudgins’ 
Point, he took Smith’s section with him. 
Vincent left two companies of the Yel- 
low Jacket Battalion and a detachment 
of the 2d Louisiana Cavalry with Cornay 
at Charenton. Taking further precau- 
tions, Taylor ordered removal of govern- 
ment property from New Iberia and 
called up the Confederate Guards Re- 
sponse Battalion of about ninety men 
from the salt mines to Bisland. 

Taylor did not intend to sit idle and 
wait. As he went to inspect Vincent’s dis- 
positions, he sent instructions to Sibley 


3) 


Cornay's 
Plantation 
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to prepare to attack the Federals at day- 
light on April 13. Taylor intended to drive 
back Banks’ army, thereby compelling 
him to recall the force advancing on 
Grand Lake. To do this, Taylor proposed 
to hold the breastworks on the east bank 
of the bayou with a small force, and ad- 
vance an assault column down the west 
bank, with the Diana steaming alongside 
in support. Sibley learned of Taylor’s 
plan just after 9 p.m. but it wasn’t until 2 
a.m. that he communicated with Mou- 
ton. Time restraints made Taylor’s pro- 
posal impractical, he said. Taylor re- 
mained at Franklin until after midnight, 
awaiting word from Vincent about the 
Federal force on Grand Lake. Learning 
that the enemy had not landed at 
Hudgins; Taylor returned to the fortifi- 
cations. He arrived about daylight, when 
he discovered that Sibley had done noth- 
ing. This was but the first of many inap- 
propriate acts Sibley would commit dur- 
ing the ensuing twenty-four hours. 


ENERAL MOUTON had made 

the best use of the terrain on the 

east bank that he could. Bagby’s 
7th Texas Cavalry was deployed on foot 
in a clump of woods about five hundred 
yards in front of the breastwork. These 
woods extended into a swamp border- 
ing Grand Lake. Mouton deployed his 
remaining one thousand men along the 
line of earthworks. The Yellow Jacket 
(LA) Battalion (minus two companies) 
stood on the right, Colonel Abel W. 


Bosworth’s Crescent Regiment occupied 
the center, and the 18th Louisiana Infan- 
try guarded the left, with Redoubt No. 
2, as the extreme left anchor. Faries dis- 
tributed his guns by sections along the 
nine hundred yards of Confederate line. 
The length of Mouton’s front and the size 
of his command demanded that every 
last man be placed in line. There were 
no reserves. 

On the west bank, Green’s 5th Texas 
Cavalry and Waller’s Battalion, both dis- 
mounted, occupied the right. The end 
of their flank rested in a swamp and 
guarded the approach afforded by the 
elevated roadbed of the unfinished rail- 
road. Four guns of the Valverde Battery 
supported the left of Green’s line. Gray’s 
28th Louisiana Infantry occupied the 
breastworks from Green’s command on 
the right to the bayou. Semmes’ battery 
and a section of Cornay’s battery 
strengthened Gray’s front. Tarleton had 
the 24-pounder siege gun positioned to 
command the road that paralleled the 
west bank. The infantry and dismounted 
cavalry that supported the cannoneers 
numbered at least sixteen hundred men. 
Taylor also had the gunboat Diana an- 
chored in the Teche with her bow down- 
stream. Unlike many of the soldiers in 
Banks’ army, Taylor’s men could boast 
of combat experience. The 18th Louisi- 
ana and the Crescent Regiment had seen 
action at Shiloh. Semmes’s Battery had 
distinguished itself at Baton Rouge. All 
three were crack units. The Texans had 


Major General Richard Taylor (left), Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
collection. Brigadier General Henry Hopkins Sibley (right), 
Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr. collection. 
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fought in Arizona and New Mexico and, 
despite their lack of discipline, they were 
excellent fighters. The terrain and the 
Diana did not outweigh the disparity in 
numbers and artillery. Banks had two 
and a half times the men and one anda 
half times as many guns. And those guns, 
except for the 24-pounder and the 30- 
pound Parrott aboard the Diana, were 
vastly superior in caliber and range. 


April 13, 1863: The West 
Bank of the Teche 


Action on the second day of the 
battle began in the early morning hours. 
At 1 a.m. Confederate cavalry drove off 
pickets of the 4th Wisconsin from their 
positions forward of the main Federal 
encampment. Fearing a major Rebel at- 
tack to follow, Paine advanced two of his 
regiments—the 8th New Hampshire and 
the 133rd New York—to support the 4th 
Wisconsin. Ditches of varying depth and 
nearly parallel to the earthworks crossed 
the cane field in front of the Confeder- 
ate fortifications. These ditches, which 
provided protected positions for the 
guns, allowed the Federals to station their 
artillery closer than usual to the enemy. 
But athwart the Federal line of advance, 
they were also a hindrance to movement 
of the guns. These ditches provided ex- 
cellent cover for the infantry against all 
but shells exploding overhead, as well as 
giving them places to rest from moving 
about under a grueling sun. It didn’t take 
the soldiers long to discover these advan- 
tages. Members of the 4th Wisconsin not 
out in front skirmishing secreted them- 
selves in a ditch. The 8th New Hamp- 
shire followed suit, and when the 133rd 
New York came up, it extended the left 
of the 8th’s line, sharing its ditch. Still 
later, the 173rd New York deployed in a 
ditch behind this line. 

Early in the morning, Brigadier 
General Richard Arnold, Banks’ chief of 
artillery, stationed his guns. He deployed 
two 30-pound Parrotts on the extreme 
left. From that location, they could fire 
directly against the Confederate 
earthworks, obliquely at the junction of 
the railroad embankment with the 
breastwork, or at the Diana, which lay 
anchored almost half a mile away near 
the west bank of the bayou. From here, 
slightly closer than the fortified line, she 
could enfilade (continued on page 38) 


Major General Richard Taylor 
District of Western Louisiana, Trans-Mississippi Department 


Brigadier General Henry Hopkins Sibley 


“Forces South of Red River” 
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DSc 28th Louisiana 


Colonel Henry Gray 
HH] 


Wz 5th Texas Cavalry 
Colonel Thomas Green 
Il 


exe Waller’s (13th) TX Cavalry Battalion 
Major Hannibal Honostus Boone 


1st Confederate Battery 
Captain Oliver J. Semmes 
Lieutenant John T. Mason Barnes: 
two 6-pounder smoothbores 
Lieutenant T. K. Fauntleroy: two 
6-pounder smoothbores 
Lieutenant J. A. A. West: two 3-inch 
rifles 
Saint Mary’s (LA) Cannoneers 
Lieutenant Minos T. Gordy: one 
12-pounder and one 6-pounder 
Lieutenant John B. Tarleton: 
24-pounder siege gun 


Valverde (TX) Battery 
Captain Joseph 0. Sayers 
Captain Joseph D. Sayers: four guns 
Lieutenant William Smith: two guns 
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Order-ef- Battle 


EAST BANK RESERVE 


Brigadier General Alfred Mouton tt} 


ll. i8th Louisiana 


2nd Louisiana Cavalry 
Colonel William G. Vincent 
Colonel Leopold L. Armant tl 4th Texas Cavalry 


| 
< Crescent Regiment Colonel James Reily 


a Colonel Abel W. Bosworth ie Saint Mary’s (LA) Cannoneers 
Be Yellow Jacket (LA) Battalion Captain Florian Octave Cornay 
Lieutenant Colonel Valsin A. Fournet Lieutenant John B. Tarleton: one 
(two companies detached) 6-pounder and one gun 
a 7th Texas Cavalry 
Colonel Arthur Pendleton Bagby 
wes Pelican (LA) Battery 
Captain T. A. Faries 
Senior 1st Lieutenant B. Felix 
Winchester: two 3-inch rifles 
Junior Ist Lieutenant J. R. Winchester: 
two 12-pounder howitzers 
Junior 2nd Lieutenant Oscar Gaudet, 
Senior 2nd Lieutenant S. R. Garrett: 
two 6-pounder smoothbores 


| 
Saint Mary’s (LA) Cannoneers 
Lieutenant Oscar Berwick: two 
12-pounder howitzers 


Se Confederate Guards Response 
(LA) Battalion 
Major Franklin H. Clack 


Diana - Lieutenant T. D. Nettles 
Captain Oliver J. Semmes- 
30-pound Parrott; four 
additional guns 


{ll = regiment; Il = battalion; | = battery 
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Union Order-of-Battle 


Major General Nathaniel P. Banks—Department of the Gulf, XIX Corps 


3rd Division 

Brigadier General Wm. H. Emory 
1st Brigade 

Colonel Timothy Ingraham 

4th Massachusetts 

Lt. Colonel Ebenezer T. Colby 
110th New York 

Colonel Clinton H. Sage 

162nd New York 

Lt. Colonel Justus W. Blanchard 
2nd Brigade 

Colonel Halbert E. Paine 

8th New Hampshire 

Colonel Hawkes Fearing, Jr. 
133rd New York 

Colonel Leonard D. Currie 
173rd New York 

Major A. Power Gallway 

4th Wisconsin 

Lt. Colonel Sidney A. Bean 

3rd Brigade 

Colonel Oliver P. Gooding 

31st Massachusetts 

Lt. Colonel W, S. B, Hopkins 
38th Massachusetts 

Lt. Colonel William L. Rodman 
53rd Massachusetts 

Colonel John W. Kimball 
156th New York 

Lieutenant Colonel Jacob Sharpe 
175th New York 

Colonel Michael K. Bryan 


12th Connecticut 
Lt. Colonel Frank H. Peck 


75th New York 

Lt. Colonel Willoughby Babcock 
114th New York 

Lt. Colonel Samuel R. Per Lee 
160th New York 

Lt. Colonel John B. Van Petten 


8th Vermont 
Colonel Stephen Thomas 


Companies A and B, Ist Louisiana 
Cavalry: Captain H. F. Williamson 
Lt. Francis M. Ives: detachment 
Lt. Wm. A. Snow: detachment 


Company B, 2nd Mass. Cavalry 
Battalion: Lt. Solon A. Perkins 
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Artillery 
Battery F, 1st U.S. Artillery 
Captain Richard C. Duryea: four 
12-pounder Napoleons, two 3-inch rifles 
Lt. Hardman P. Norris: section 
1st Maine Battery 
Lieutenant Eben D. Haley: four 
6-pounder bronze rifles, two 
12-pounder howitzers 
Lt. John E. Morton: section 
4th Division 
Brigadier General Cuvier Grover 
1st Brigade 
Brigadier General William Dwight 


Ist Louisiana 

Colonel R. E. Holcomb 

22nd Maine 

Lt. Colonel O.G. Putnam 

6th New York 

Lt. Colonel M. Cassidy 

91st New York 

Colonel Jacob Van Zandt 

131st New York 

Lt. Colonel Nicholas W. Day 
2nd Brigade 

Colonel William K. Kimball 
24th Connecticut 

Colonel Samuel M. Mansfield 
12th Maine 

Lieutenant Colonel Edward Ilsley 
41st Massachusetts 

Lt. Colonel Lorenzo D. Sargent 


52nd Massachusetts 
Colonel Halbert S. Greenleaf 


2nd Brigade, 1st Division—Brigadier General Godfrey Weitzel 


6th Massachusetts Battery 
Captain William W. Carruth: four 
6-pounder Saywer guns, two 
12-pounder howitzers 
Lt. John F. Phelps: section 
18th New York Battery 
Captain Albert G. Mack: four 
20-pound Parrotts 
Battery A, Ist U.S. Artillery 
Captain Edmund C. Bainbridge: four 
12-pounder Napoleons, two 3-inch 
rifles 
1st Indiana Heavy Artillery 
Colonel J. W. McMillan 
Captain Clayton Cox: two 
12-Pounder rifled guns 
Brigadier General Richard 
Arnold: two 30-pound Parrotts 
section: two 30-pound Parrotts 
section: two 20-pound Parrotts 
section: two 20-pound Parrotts 
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3rd Brigade 

Colonel Henry W. Birge 

13th Connecticut 

Lt. Colonel Alexander Warner 
25th Connecticut 

Colonel George P. Bissell 

26th Maine 

Colonel Nathaniel H. Hubbard 


159th New York 
Colonel Edward L. Molineux 


Artillery 


2nd Massachusetts Battery 
Captain Ormand F, Nims: six 
6-pounder rifles 


Battery L, Ist U.S. Artillery 

Captain Henry W. Closson: 
four 12-pounder Napoleons, 
two 10-pound Parrott rifles 

Battery C, 2nd U.S. Artillery 

Lt. John L. Rodgers: four 
12-pounder Napoleons, two 
3-inch rifles 


Clifton —three 9-inch 
Dahlgren smoothbores; four 
32-pounder smoothbotes; one 
30-pound Parrott 


Brigadier General Richard Arnold 


National Archives 


Brigadier General William Dwight 
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A New Yorker’s 
Version: 


Charles Washington Kennedy, letter 
to Kate Kennedy, April 27, 1863, in 
Edward Steers, Jr., ed., The Civil War 
Letters of Charles Washington Kennedy, 
manusscript in preparation. 


Opelousas, Louisiana 
April 27th, 1863 


My own dearest Katey [wife], 

... (Monday the 13th) we were 
moved forward and put in line of 
battle with the rest of the brigade in 
front of the enemy's batteries. Our 
artillery was thundering away and the 
enemy was returning our compli- 
ments in the shape of shells as fast as 
he could. There we lay all the fore- 
noon listening to the whiz of the shot 
and shell as they flew thick and fast 
around us. Fortunately very few of the 
rebel shells exploded for several fell 
quite close enough to have sent a good 
many of us to our long home. About 
noon our brigade was ordered across 
the bayou to attack the enemy's 
entrenchments and then our fighting 
commenced. You recollect, darling, 
how I used sometimes to wonder 
whether I would run away if I was in a 
fight - well as we crossed I kept asking 
myself the same question. I could not 
think of anything else - I had no fear 
of anything but of not behaving as I 
would like to do. We were soon in line 
of battle opposite the woods where 
the enemy lay concealed, the rest of 
the brigade and the artillery in front 
of the rifle pits. We commenced to 
advance and I kept looking up and 
down the line at the mens [sic] 
countenances to see how they stood it. 
Most of them look pale but deter- 
mined but a few were shakey in the 
Knees and I could see that they were 
actually sick with fear, and these too 
were some of those who had been 
loudest in their brags before they had 
been put to the test. Capt. Jewett, who 
does not seem to know what fear is, 
went off with the first company that 
was ordered to go forward as skir- 
mishers leaving us without a Capt. I 
think he did very wrong and have told 
him so. Meantime the regiment 
continuing to advance got within 
range of the woods and suddenly the 
enemy opened on us. Whiz whiz went 


the bullets round our ears and down 
ducked the heads of nearly every officer 
and man in the regiment. It was perfectly 
natural for the first fire and was done 
almost without knowing it but I can't tell 
you how it made me feel. I got one of 
those fits I used to have sometimes when 
I read about such affairs and I would not 
have moved my head an inch if I had 
been sure it would be taken off the next 
time. I shouted "hold up your heads 
men” in a voice that startled myself. Just 
then a bullet struke [sic] a man in our 
company within a few feet of me and he 
fell. Reuben Miller who was close to him 
fell too and I thought they were both 
killed but Miller had not been hit. The 
man was carried to the rear to the 
surgeon, and the regt. was moved into a 
swamp on the right where we had to 
advance up to our waist in water but 
where we were partially covered from the 
enemy's fire. We kept advancing slowly 
and Capt. Jewett came back to us. The 
[3]8th which had been in front now 
began to fall back, their ammunition 
having given out and we were ordered to 
relieve them. The enemy encouraged by 
the falling back of the Mass. Men cheered 
and poured in volley after volley so that 
just as we emerged from the swamp into 
the field there was a perfect hail of 
bullets; just then the Ist Lt. [John T. 
Freer] of Co. D, which was close to us, 
was shot through the head and a man of 
our company was killed by a shot 
through the body. Company I was 
ordered to advance and deploy as 
skirmishers. There was some confusion, 
the Mass. men going back double quick, 
the bullets were flying thick, the officers 
of the company gave no order and for a 
minute it looked as if the men were 
going to run away. I saw that they only 
wanted a leader and that in a minute, if 
not rallied, there would be a disgraceful 
panic so I sprang to the front, took off 
my cap and waved it and my gun in the 
air and shouted "Staten Islanders come 
on.” I could have faced a battery 
vomiting grape shot just then. The boys 
rallied in a minute as soon as they heard 
my voice and saw me away in front 
calling on them to come on. There was 
no more wavering or fear after that, the 
decisive moment had been seized and 
everyone fought like a lion. As a matter 
or course there were some more forward 
than others but all did well and I venture 
to say that under fire again, Company I 
will behave like veterans. We kept 


advancing taking advantage of the 
stumps of trees and inequities of the 
ground till we finally got near enough 
to make a rush on the woods where 
the rascals lay hid - then they gave up 
at once, threw down their arms and 
surrendered themselves as prisoners. 
Some of them were awfully frightened 
when they crept out of the bushes and 
two or three of them begged us not to 
kill them. They were principally 
Texans and had been mounted men 
but had been made into infantry in 
order to occupy the woods where their 
horses could not go. We took over 70 
of them and a Lieutenant. The regt. lay 
all that night on the field but I was 
sent in charge of the prisoners, along 
with Capt. Jewett, to Gen. Banks' 
headquarters - there we lay down for a 
couple of hours and then marched 
back to the regt. Next morning we 
found that the enemy had evacuated 
their works and we started in pursuit.. 


Write soon to your own 
Charley 


Above: Captain Charles W. Kennedy, 
Company I, 156th New York. From the 
collection of Ed Steers, Jr. 

Kennedy was Ist Sergeant of his 
company at Bisland. He was wounded 
in the thumb at Port Hudson on June 
14, 1863. On July 1st, he was mustered 
in as 2nd Lieutenant, his commission 
being backdated to January. The 
following year he succeeded Orville D. 
Jewett as captain (to rank from March 
26, 1864), and was mustered out with 
his regiment on October 23, 1865, at 
Augusta, Georgia. 
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(continued from page 34) the right flank 
of any Union infantry advancing on the 
west bank. The Ist Indiana Heavy Artil- 
lery had two 12-pounder rifled guns de- 
ployed on the left center and two 20- 
pound Parrotts near the west bank of the 
bayou. These guns concentrated their fire 
on the Confederates’ 24-pounder and a 
battery across the Teche. Arnold de- 
ployed an additional two pair—20 and 
30-pound Parrotts—along the west bank 
to further guard against any forward 
movement by the Diana. Shortly after 
daylight, the 12th Connecticut deployed 
in support of the Indiana artillery; it 
spent the remainder of the day support- 
ing various batteries. 

Fog hung over the battlefield at sun- 
rise on April 13. Convinced that the 
Confederate batteries and the Diana 
would begin firing when the fog dissi- 
pated, as soon as he could distinguish 
the Diana through the mist, Paine re- 
quested the Ist Indiana Heavy Artillery 
to advance their siege guns and attempt 
to destroy the vessel. While Paine waited 
anxiously for the artillery, he received re- 
ports of activity aboard the Diana. Fear- 
ing that she was about to change posi- 
tion, he quickly lined the west bank of 
the Teche with four companies of the 4th 
Wisconsin and five of the 8th New 
Hampshire. Shoot the sailors, he or- 
dered, and, if possible, board the vessel. 
Diana began firing at 7:15 a.m. and was 
soon joined by Confederate batteries on 
both banks. 

Support for the Union artillery was 
not long in coming. The 156th New York 
and 53rd Massachusetts moved in to bol- 
ster Battery F, 1st U.S. Artillery at 7 a.m. 
An hour later the 53rd Massachusetts was 
ordered to cross to the east bank of the 
Teche. Almost simultaneously with the 
regiment’s departure, the dense fog fi- 
nally lifted. 

Just about this time, too, the 18th 
New York Battery arrived to support 
Paine. It deployed its 20-pound Parrotts 
about 250 yards below the sugar house 
burned previously by the Confederates. 
The right of the battery rested on the 
road, within six hundred yards of the for- 
tifications. The Bethel house was on the 
right of the road, opposite the sugar 
house. Under Paine’s direction, the 
newly-arrived guns opened fire on the 
Diana, at a Rebel battery across the Teche, 
and at the fortifications in his front. 


Almost simultaneously with the ar- 
rival of Battery A, Ist U.S. Artillery, about 
two hundred Confederate infantrymen 
assaulted the area around the sugar 
house. It took the Federals thirty min- 
utes to repulse them. The ground was 
fiercely contested. At times the opposing 
forces stood within twenty yards of each 
other. The grove of trees and the slave 
cabins partially screened the Diana and 
a portion of the breastworks from the 
Federals. So they burned the cabins, 
which not only eased the obstruction, but 
also obscured smoke from their cannon 
from the Confederate gunners. While 
this might have pleased the gunners, 
Company B of the 4th Wisconsin had to 
stay in the grove until noon caught in a 
crossfire between the two sides. 


RNOLD PERSONALLY super- 
A vised the two 30-pound Parrotts 
on the extreme left, instructing 
the gunners to fire at the muzzle flashes 
of the Diana’s guns. Evidently his coun- 
sel had some effect. At 9:30 a.m. the third 
round smashed through the railroad 
iron shielding Diana’s engine room and 
exploded. “Above the trees, whose leaf- 
age full and low hid the vessel,” a Union 
officer recalled, “was seen a flash like a 
puff of vapor; a rousing cheer was heard 
from the sharpshooters of the 4th Wis- 
consin and 8th New Hampshire, who 
had been told to keep down the fire of 
the gunboat.” The blast cut a steam pipe, 
killed two men and wounded five oth- 
ers. Fortunately for the Rebel sailors, 
they had kept the fires low in the boiler 
room, thus limiting the escaping steam. 
Taylor hastened to the Diana when he 
received word of her plight. “The waters 
of the bayou seemed to be boiling like a 
kettle,” he recalled. It was still a danger- 
ous place to be. As an officer aboard ap- 
proached the side of the vessel to talk 
with the general, an artillery shell blew 
him away before he had uttered a single 
word. The damage necessitated the 
Diana moving upstream beyond the 
enemy’s range. The 30-pound Parrott, 
the Confederates’ best cannon, departed 
with her. Taylor also had to order 
Semmes to take charge of the ship, ill- 
ness having disabled the captain.® 
With the Diana gone, Rebel fire 
slackened and their sorties along the 
road ceased, The Wisconsin and New 
Hampshire companies posted along the 
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bayou returned to their regiments. By 
10 a.m. the musketry of the skirmishers 
blended with the booms of the artillery. 
Federal batteries had opened all along 
their front and they intensified the bom- 
bardment as the morning waned. It 
would continue, with few interruptions, 
for seven hours. 

Meanwhile, Grover’s attempt to gain 
Taylor’s rear started in earnest. The Fed- 
eral fleet shelled Hudgins’ Point and 
within minutes, just after daylight, 
Grover’s troops began disembarking. 
Brigadier General William Dwight’s bri- 
gade landed first. From their position at 
the edge of a dense wood, Vincent’s 350 
dismounted Confederate cavalrymen 
and Smith’s section of the Valverde Bat- 
tery tried to prevent the enemy’s land- 
ing by sinking the transports. But after 
two attempts, Grover succeeded in driv- 
ing them off. 

About two hours later, Vincent or- 
dered Cornay to join him at the Porter 
plantation sugar house. Near 11 a.m. 
Vincent crossed his command to the 
other—west—-side of the Teche, but his 
troops neglected to completely destroy 
one bridge spanning the bayou, an omis- 
sion that would later come back to haunt 
them. Shortly after noon, Vincent’s forces 
had deployed in the woods about one 
mile east of Franklin. The Federals had 
failed to pursue him, and help was on 
the way. When Taylor learned of Grover’s 
landing, he dispatched the 4th Texas 
Cavalry, the last of his reserves at Bisland, 
as reinforcement. The troopers reached 
Vincent about 1:30 p.m., and Smith’s sec- 
tion of the Valverde Battery moved up 
the road toward New Iberia to counter 
any movement by Grover upstream. 

With the departure of the Diana and 
with her the danger of an enfilading fire, 
the Federals facing Taylor began advanc- 
ing about 11 a.m. up both sides of the 
bayou in substantial strength. The 
bluecoats, however, did not press a vig- 
orous attack. Taylor surmised that they 
were holding back until news of Grover 
reached them. He decided, however, to 
impart whatever pluck he could to the 
troops. He stationed himself with the 
greenest troops, Gray’s 28th Louisiana, 
whose reaction to incoming shells con- 
vinced him that even a feeble attack 
would sweep them from the field. 

To stiffen their spines, Taylor strode 
purposefully along the top of the para- 


pet smoking a cigarette. The regiment’s 
youthful Captain Robert H. Bradford 
presented a similar example, climbing a 
nearby tree, with Taylor’s own field glass, 
to observe the enemy’s movements. 
These examples of courage succeeded 
too well: emboldened, the men began ex- 
posing themselves to enemy fire and 
took a few needless casualties as a result. 

Sibley behaved differently. A mem- 
ber of the 18th Louisiana sighted him in 
the early afternoon. The brigadier had 
seated himself beneath the cane shed 
adjacent to Judge Palfrey’s sugar house 
nearly a mile behind the breastworks. 
When the firing intensified, Sibley de- 
parted for his headquarters, an addi- 
tional mile to the rear. His actions would 
not go unnoticed by Taylor. 

Throughout the day, Taylor sent 
members of his staff to confer with 
Mouton about the situation on the east 
bank. Before the Diana’s unceremonious 
departure, these officers had to cross the 
Teche over a bridge in the direct line of 
fire of the Parrott battery shelling the 
vessel, a formidable gauntlet. The Fed- 
erals, on the other hand, had an excel- 
lent system for communicating across 
the Teche. Early that morning, a couple 
of lieutenants had set up signal commu- 
nications that not only transmitted 
movement orders, but also helped direct 
artillery fire from the west bank against 
the Confederate fortifications on the op- 
posite side. 

The artillery duel, already several 
hours old, slackened about noon when 
Confederate fire in Paine’s front ceased 
altogether. It flared up again briefly when 
Confederate cannon dispersed a cavalry 
detachment that had gone to investigate 
the reason for the silence. Within thirty 
minutes, however, the Confederate guns 
fell silent again. Except for intermittent 
Union artillery fire, the battle ended 
temporarily on Paine’s front. 

Despite his troops’ desire to storm 
the fortifications, Emory restrained 
them. Taylor’s surmise had been correct. 
Emory was delaying his assault until he 
heard Grover engage the Confederate 
rear. After listening fruitlessly all morn- 
ing, some time after noon he ordered 
Paine and Weitzel to attack the fortifi- 
cations. Paine deployed his brigade in 
two lines on the right. Weitzel followed 
suit on the left. Paine had the 4th Wis- 
consin on the right of his front line, the 


8th New Hampshire on the left. The 
133rd New York held the right of the 
second line, the 173rd New York the 
left. Weitzel had the 114th New York 
and 8th Vermont in front, with the 
12th Connecticut and 75th and 160th 
New York regiments in line behind. 
The Confederate earthworks lay five 
hundred yards ahead. 


tery took a considerable beating, and its 
commander took a wound in the ankle. 
The extreme right received a terrible 
thrashing. 

The battle continued throughout 
the afternoon. Paine’s brigade, unable to 
advance, hunkered down in the ditches 
that crossed the field. Weitzel sought an 
alternative route to gain the canebrake 


Brigadier General Cuvier Grover (left), Colonel Henry Gray (center), 
Colonel Halbert E. Paine (right). National Archives 


HEIR AMMUNITION chests 

: refilled, Mack’s Union cannon- 
eers reported to Colonel Paine, 

who had the battery deploy beyond the 
grove and about five hundred yards 
nearer the fortifications than his previ- 
ous position. Three Confederate batter- 
ies—one directly in front, one on their 
left near the woods, and the last across 
the bayou—promptly returned Mack’s 
fire. The New Yorkers concentrated their 
fire upon the battery on the opposite side 
of the Teche; they soon dismounted one 
of the Confederate cannon and killed 
several of their horses. The Rebels with- 
drew one gun by hand. Mack then di- 
rected his fire at the fortifications before 
him. Despite severe opposing frontal fire 
and crossfire, the New Yorkers succeeded 
in silencing the battery in their immedi- 
ate front. About 12:30 p.m. the remain- 
der of Battery F, 1st U.S. Artillery, moved 
up, unlimbering in front of Paine’s left, 
about five hundred yards from the cen- 
ter of the fortifications. These guns con- 
centrated on a sugar house behind the 
breastworks occupied by Confederate 
sharpshooters. One well-placed shell ex- 
ploded under the roof, sending shingles, 
rafters, and Confederates hurtling 
through the air. By sunset this battery 
had silenced every Rebel cannon west of 
the Teche. The rest of the Rebel defenses 
got pounded, too. Sayer’s Valverde Bat- 


in front of the fortifications on his left. 
Weitzel gave this job to the 75th New 
York, supported by the 114th New York. 
From the canebrake, he thought, he 
might be able to turn the Confederate 
right flank. Despite severe fighting, 
Weitzel’s soldiers could not make much 
headway. The canebrake was virtually 
impassable. Once a soldier entered it, he 
could no longer see the enemy. One New 
Yorker left a vivid description: “Under 
foot was a soft and yielding soil, in many 
places a perfect bog, crossed now and 
then by the extensions of the ditches 
which stretched along the open battle 
field. The trees and shrubs were thickly 
interlaced with such a wealth of reeds, 
vines and underbrush, as nothing but a 
southern morass can produce.” Weitzel 
finally recalled the regiments and or- 
dered them to deploy along the edge of 
the woods, perpendicular to his front.’ 
After repulsing the Federals twice, 
the Confederates counterattacked 
through the thicket. Weitzel sent the 
114th New York to support the 75th. 
Soon, the sound of heavy musketry and 
repeated cheers came from the woods on 
Weitzel’s left. Paine, fearing that a horde 
of Rebels would emerge from those 
woods, hastened the 173rd New York 
over to help. Emory also heard the fir- 
ing and reached the same conclusion as 
Paine. He instructed one of his staff to 
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use all the reserves needed to counter the 
threat. As it turned out, neither rein- 
forcements nor reserves were necessary. 
The 75th and 114th New York turned 
back the attack themselves. 

Distressed over failure to hear 
Grover’s guns in the distance, General 
Banks issued discretionary orders to 
Emory to assault the fortifications, if 
there appeared to be a good chance of 
success. The final decision rested with 
Weitzel and Paine. Neither, it appeared, 
wanted to decide. Paine initially deferred 
to Weitzel, but after two conferences, it 
was Paine who took the responsibility 
and decided to attack. The men cheered 
him and promised “to go over the breast- 
works or perish in the attempt.” ® 

No sooner had Paine’s brigade 
moved forward, when one of Weitzel’s 
staff officers galloped up with a request 
that Paine delay until Banks answered an 
earlier query and specifically ordered the 
attack. Paine honored the request and re- 
turned to his previous position to wait. 
Banks pondered the matter until after 4 
p.m. Finally, a 9-inch shell that passed 
straight up the bayou from the Union 
rear and exploded over the enemy forti- 
fications helped him decide. The shot 
had been fired from the bow gun aboard 
the Clifton, which, having deposited 
Grover’s force, returned to Brashear City 
and steamed up the Teche. Three miles 
below Bisland, the vessel encountered a 
number of torpedoes sunk in the bayou 
that prevented her from continuing up- 
stream. But they did not prevent long- 
range shelling of the fortifications. Once 
Grover’s successful landing had been 
confirmed by messenger from the 
Clifton, Banks immediately issued the 
following order: “If the commanders in 
the front line are not prepared to make 
an assault, under the discretionary 
power already given them, the front line 
will, under cover of darkness, fall back. . 
.. A more venturesome general would 
certainly have found a way to continue 
the assault. Instead, it was cancelled, and 
about dusk Weitzel withdrew his forces 
a short distance.” 

Ingraham’s brigade had remained in 
reserve all day. That evening, two of his 
regiments, the 4th Massachusetts and 
162nd New York, moved forward to re- 
lieve the weary skirmishers. Only the 
110th New York remained with In- 
graham. Paine then withdrew his bri- 


gade. That night Banks issued orders for 
a daylight assault, to be followed, if suc- 
cessful, by a vigorous pursuit. 


April 13: The East Bank 
of the Teche 


As on the west bank, fighting had 
begun on the east bank before dawn. 
Fearing a surprise Confederate attack 
under cover of the fog, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel W. S. B. Hopkins, had the men of his 
31st Massachusetts quietly fall in at 4 
a.m. Two guns of the Ist Maine Battery 
advanced to support the skirmishers. 
Nothing of consequence, however, oc- 
curred until Gooding arrived shortly be- 
fore 9 a.m. 

An hour earlier, Banks instructed 
Gooding to assume command of all 
forces on the eastern side of the Teche. 
His initial orders were specific only in 
regard to maintaining a position forward 
of the vital pontoon bridge. Gooding 
took the 38th Massachusetts, his best 
regiment, with him. After quickly sur- 
veying the terrain, Gooding sent a couple 
of companies from the 31st Massachu- 
setts to skirmish along the edge of the 
woods that extended from the extreme 
Federal right to beyond the Confederate 
left ahead. About 9 a.m., this probe pro- 
duced a brisk exchange of musketry. 
Gooding promptly deployed the rest of 
the 31st Massachusetts in a skirmish line 
across his entire front. Shortly thereaf- 
ter, Confederate artillery began firing. 

Rebel guns had also annoyed the 
38th Massachusetts as it passed over the 
pontoon bridge, about 8 a.m., dousing 
much of the regiment with water from 
near-misses. Once across, the regiment 
deployed in three lines and advanced 
through some catalpa trees and into a 
vast cane field where they hunkered 
down amongst the green stalks. Black- 
berry bushes along the ditch there pro- 
vided the men with a short snack until 
they deployed in line of battle behind the 
175th New York. And there they stayed, 
approximately thirty paces behind, all 
day long. 

Shortly after 10 a.m. Mouton saw 
that the Federals would direct their en- 
ergies against his left. He hastened to Re- 
doubt No. 2, mounted the parapet to sur- 
vey the field, and remained at the 
redoubt throughout the day. 

J. R. Winchester’s artillery section at 
the opposite end of the line from the re- 
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doubt, delivered deadly enfilading fire on 
the Federal infantry on the west bank. 
Consequently, Winchester’s men drew 
heavy fire from Yankee gunners on their 
side of the Teche. This fire, not to men- 
tion the low height of the eastern fortifi- 
cations, forced the Confederate cannon- 
eers to work on their knees. Fire from 
their front was bad enough, but an en- 
emy rifled battery across the Teche also 
punished Rebel batteries severely, killing 
and wounding horses and drivers. An 
hour before noon, the 31st Massachusetts 
started forward, crossing the cane field 
until it approached the sugar house, on 
the edge of the bayou. Fire from the sugar 
house and from a battery in its rear 
brought the advance to a halt. With the 
attack apparently stalled, Banks shifted 
the 53rd Massachusetts, 156th New York, 
and the remaining two sections of the Ist 
Maine Battery over to the east bank of 
the bayou. Confederate guns blasting 
grapeshot into Paine’s brigade across the 
Teche had to be silenced. Banks incor- 
rectly believed that the battery wrecking 
this havoc was deployed in front of the 
breastworks, because he specifically in- 
structed Gooding not to assault the for- 
tifications. 

Two sections of the 1st Maine Bat- 
tery rumbled over the pontoon bridge 
around noon, losing a caisson, and 117 
rounds, in the process. One of the boats 
supporting the bridge sank, and the cais- 
son slid off into the Teche. Rejoining the 
section already on the eastern side, the 
now complete battery advanced about 
half a mile. When Kimball’s 53rd Mas- 
sachusetts had crossed over, Gooding or- 
dered it into line of battle in a road 
fronting a catalpa hedge and told 
Kimball to hold that position to the last. 

As the 31st Massachusetts’ skirmish- 
ers moved beyond the sugar house, an 
unobstructed view of the fortifications 
revealed no enemy artillery positioned in 
front of the earthworks. Although under 
heavy fire, the 31st now drove the Con- 
federates back. The sharp fight contin- 
ued near the woods on the Federal right 
until approximately 2:00 p.m. when the 
38th Massachusetts moved up to relieve 
the 31st, which was out of ammunition. 
As the 31st moved to the rear, the 38th 
pushed on slightly closer to the fortifi- 
cations. 

New instructions from Banks and 
Emory pressing the attack reached 


Gooding about 2 p.m. Gooding sent the 
156th New York through the woods on 
his right flank in hopes of turning the 
Confederate left. The 38th Massachusetts 
was to advance and, if possible, breach 
the fortifications. While troops of this 
unit fanned out in skirmish line in front, 
four companies of the 53rd Massachu- 
setts, also acting as skirmishers, followed 
at a distance of 150 yards. The remain- 
ing four companies of the 53rd were held 
in reserve. Two plantation roads, running 
parallel with the bayou, bisected the 
Union lines. One section of the 1st Maine 
Battery deployed on each of these roads, 
immediately behind the 38th Massachu- 
setts. Haley and Morton commanded the 
sections. 

Gooding assigned Bryan’s 175th 
New York to a position to the left and in 
the rear of the 1st Maine section closest 
to the bayou. The New Yorkers passed 
to just beyond the sugar house, where 
they remained in support of the two can- 
non. The regiment would go no further; 
it remained in reserve the rest of the day. 
The 31st Massachusetts deployed to the 
right and rear of the 1st Maine section 
closest to the woods on the Federal right. 
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From there it could support the flank- 
ing movement of the 156th New York if 
it succeeded. A detachment of the Ist 
Louisiana (U.S.) Cavalry screened 
Gooding’s extreme right and rear against 
a surprise attack. The third section of the 
1st Maine Battery remained in reserve. 

About 3 p.m. Haley opened fire on 
the Rebel cannon. A severe, hour-long ar- 
tillery duel erupted. At 3:15 p.m. with all 
the Federal units in position, Gooding 
ordered a general advance. In attempt- 
ing to keep his advance aligned with the 
one on the west bank, his men occasion- 
ally had to run. The advancing horde 
flushed many Confederate skirmishers 
from the cane field and ditches to the 
protection of the breastwork. From there, 
the Confederates opened their heaviest 
fire of the day. Captain Samuel Gault of 
the 38th Massachusetts, one leg com- 
pletely shot off, died in route to the hos- 
pital, one of only three Union officers 
killed during the engagement. Rodman’s 
left, more exposed to Confederate artil- 
lery fire in the open cane field, suffered 
the most.!° 

The initial rapid pace of the 38th 
Massachusetts soon slowed, and by 4:15 
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p-m. Confederate fire had halted their ad- 
vance altogether. Rodman’s left flank 
stood about four hundred yards from the 
fortifications, his right about fifty yards 
from the woods in front of the Confed- 
erate left, some five hundred yards from 
the earthworks. Concealed among the 
trees, Bagby’s 7th Texas cavalrymen held 
Rodman’s men at bay. Trees and felled 
logs protected the Confederates while 
thick underbrush screened them. 
Rodman’s men took shelter in the ditches 
or behind stumps. At 4:45 p.m. Rodman 
reported to Gooding that the attack had 
stalled. His center needed more ammu- 
nition, and he wanted to know exactly 
where the 156th New York was; he had 
no desire to send his men into the woods 
if they risked being shot at by their own 
troops. 

Rodman had been stymied in front 
of the woods because Mouton had rein- 
forcements to send there to oppose him: 
first 104, and then an additional 150 men 
of Fournet’s battalion. No more than five 
hundred Confederates repulsed each of 
the five Union assaults. At 5 p.m. 
Kimball’s 53rd Massachusetts advanced 
from its position 150 yards in Rodman’s 
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rear and relieved his men. At this point 
the 156th New York had just moved up 
in the woods on Rodman’s right. They 
encountered stiff resistance almost im- 
mediately, so Gooding shifted the 31st 
Massachusetts to their support, and 
Rodman’s men withdrew. 

Determined to press the assault, 
Kimball pushed forward despite galling 
fire against both his flanks. Mouton’s men 
fixed bayonets in anticipation of hand- 
to-hand fighting at the earthworks, but 
such a struggle did not ensue. As the mus- 
ketry, which had been steady on both 
sides, gradually slackened on Gooding’s 
left, it continued raging in the woods on 
his right. The 156th New York, with the 
31st Massachusetts in support, now 
pressed hard against Bagby’s Texans. The 
New Yorkers pressed forward until they 
arrived within fifty yards of the woods. 

With no reserve to send, Mouton 
had to cut out half of the 18th Louisiana 
to answer Bagby’s next call for assistance. 
Taylor also sent a sixty-man detachment 
from Waller’s Battalion from the west 
bank. Mouton promptly forwarded these 
fresh troops to Bagby, who, though he 
had sustained a serious arm wound, 
pushed them into the midst of the fierc- 
est fighting. The Texans did not yield 
their ground until night, and then only 
to overwhelming numbers. When the 
New Yorkers finally captured the breast- 
work in the clump of trees, they also 
bagged eighty-six prisoners in the pro- 
cess (see “A New Yorker’s Version”). The 
156th New York and 31st Massachusetts 
bivouacked right there, on the recently 
captured ground. Gooding claimed that 
two more hours of daylight would have 
enabled his forces to turn the Confeder- 
ate left and breach their fortifications. 

Once relieved by Kimball, Rodman 
retired seven companies of the 38th Mas- 
sachusetts to a ditch approximately one 
hundred paces behind the front. Later he 
removed his entire command back fur- 
ther, to a line about one hundred yards 
in advance of the road that crossed the 
cane field from the sugar house. The 53rd 
Massachusetts withdrew to a ditch about 
sixty yards in its rear, where the regiment 
remained throughout the night. Bryan’s 
175th New York positioned itself about 
one hundred yards downstream from the 
road leading to the sugar house. Approxi- 
mately two hundred yards separated the 
opposing forces at the close of the fight- 


ing. Only sporadic shots broke the night’s 
stillness. At 10:30 p.m. the Federals heard 
sounds of an army on the move coming 
from the Confederate lines. An hour later 
Kimball told Gooding that it appeared 
the enemy was in full retreat on both sides 
of the bayou. Gooding took no action. 
Quiet now reigned over the battlefield. 


General Taylor had as yet received no 
word from Reily at Hudgins’ Point about 
the Federal flanking force. Taylor took 
this as a positive sign, feeling confident 
that with the Diana’s expected return to 
her station by morning, his men could 
repulse any assault against the fortifica- 
tions.!! 

Taylor’s expectations were about to 
be shattered. Grover’s unloading at 
McWilliams’s plantation had continued 
until 4 p.m., but the slow-moving com- 
mander did not have his division on the 
march for the Teche until 6 p.m. His force 
far exceeded what his mission required, 
particularly in artillery, which only served 
to slow the march. A more competent 
general would have seized on the failure 
of the Confederates to destroy all the 
bridges over the Teche, and this might 
very well have resulted in the destruction 
of Taylor’s army. But Grover allowed 
darkness to prevent him from pushing 
through the Confederates deployed in the 
woods along his line of advance. After 
covering only five miles, the Federals biv- 
ouacked on Porter’s plantation. Grover 
disregarded his orders to proceed to 
Franklin, but even a shorter march up- 
stream, toward Charenton, would also 
have blocked Taylor’s line of retreat. 

About 9 p.m. Reily arrived and in- 
formed Taylor of Grover’s strength and 
that the Federals had succeeded in cross- 
ing the Teche. Taylor had every reason 
to believe that Grover might already con- 
trol his line of retreat to New Iberia. With 
fewer than four thousand men himself, 
and believing he faced at least fourteen 
thousand Federals at his front, Taylor 
determined to fight his way through the 
Yankees in his rear. He wasted no time, 
immediately starting his wagons toward 
Franklin with all the artillery and infan- 
try following except for West’s rifled sec- 
tion of Semmes’ battery. Semmes was 
ordered to have the Diana at Franklin by 
dawn; sailors completed her repairs 
about midnight. 
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Leaving his staff to supervise the 
evacuation, Taylor hastened to Franklin 
with Reily. Three miles south of Franklin, 
Taylor roused Reily’s men from a sound 
sleep and hastened them northward. 
Further up the bayou, Taylor discovered 
to his distress that the Federals had 
camped within a thirty minute march of 
the bridge which held salvation for the 
his army. 

Confederate artillery on the west 
bank begin pulling back around 9:30 
p-m., and by midnight—with the loss of 
a 12-pounder that fell into the railroad 
ditch—its withdrawal was well under 
way. About this time Mouton received 
orders to evacuate the east bank; eight 
hours later when he reached Franklin, 
Taylor placed him in command of the 
troops opposing Grover. 


Major General Nathaniel P. Banks 
National Archives 


Aftermath 

The bluecoats on both banks of the 
Teche began picking up sounds of move- 
ment early in the morning of April 14, 
On the east bank, Gooding’s pickets 
could distinctly hear Confederate artil- 
lery moving through the woods behind 
the fortifications. But apparently no one 
thought of investigating. Over on the 
west bank, Colonel Paine awakened to 
the sound of moving cannon. But even 
a personal trip to the picket line for a 
closer exploration did not help him un- 
derstand what the enemy was up to. 

It wasn’t until about 5 a.m. that the 
Federals became aware that the foe had 
flown the coop. When enemy fire, even 


picket sniping, failed to materialize in the 
dawning light, Gooding ordered the 
pickets to move forward and reconnoi- 
ter. Skirmishers from the 31st Massachu- 
setts entered the empty Redoubt No. 2 
at 5:30 a.m. The surrounding area had 
yielded but a single wounded Confeder- 
ate, the bodies of twenty-five others, 
some twenty dead horses, a like number 
of sound ones, and a small number of 
small arms. Meanwhile the 53rd Massa- 
chusetts also entered the empty Confed- 
erate fortifications further down the line. 
The soldiers cheered when the United 
States flag flew over the earthworks. 

Over on the other bank pickets in 
front of Paine’s brigade reported hear- 
ing the sounds of movement from the 
enemy earthworks at around three in the 
morning. While a company of the 133rd 
New York reconnoitered, Paine deployed 
his brigade. While doing so, an order 
from Banks arrived instructing him to 
seize the earthworks, if possible. Union 
skirmishers in the upper portion of the 
field, followed by the main body of 
troops, moved in on the fortifications at 
the sun’s first light. First Company E, 
133rd New York, and then the left wing 
of the 8th New Hampshire, deployed as 
skirmishers across Paine’s entire front, 
entered the abandoned breastworks. 
Paine himself planted the 8th New 
Hampshire’s colors on the parapet, to the 
cheers of the 8th and men of the 133rd 
New York now scrambling into the works 
on their left. Mack’s battery arrived in 
time to fire a few rounds at the retreat- 
ing Confederates. 

The Confederate rear guard at 
Bethel, under Green’s command, con- 
sisted of the 5th Texas Cavalry, Waller’s 
Battalion, and the two rifled guns of 
Semmes’ Battery. Following Taylor’s or- 
ders, Green pulled out before daybreak, 
leaving behind only the 24-pounder 
siege gun and Gordy’s disabled 12- 
pounder howitzer. The Confederates 
burned everything else they could not 
remove. (Ironically, Taylor’s men recap- 
tured both guns within a few months: 
the 24-pounder at Berwick and the 12- 
pounder at Donaldsonville.) 

The steamer Cornie, which Taylor 
had retained upstream from Bisland 
during the fighting, was the single ex- 
ception to the successful evacuation. 
Taylor intended for the Cornie to evacu- 
ate the sick and wounded from Camp 


Bisland to Franklin, where land trans- 
portation awaited. Following the re- 
moval of the patients, the vessel was to 
be destroyed. When Taylor departed for 
Irish Bend, he left General Sibley in 
charge of the retreating column. Sibley 


McKerall’s sugar house. The Texas 
troopers joined units already deployed: 
Reily’s and Vincent’s regiments, two sec- 
tions of Cornay’s battery, and Clack’s 
battalion, which had just arrived from 
New Iberia. 


countermanded Taylor’s orders, in- 
structing his chief surgeon to leave the 
ill and injured on board and continue 
upstream through enemy lines under a 
hospital flag. The Yankees promptly 
seized the vessel and everyone aboard. 
After taking the wrong road, Sibley re- 
ported himself too ill to command. Tay- 
lor placed another officer in charge of 
the column and relieved Sibley for neg- 
ligence on the twenty-third. 

The Confederates still had to con- 
tend with Grover’s force outside 
Franklin. After attending to the removal 
of the sick and wounded, Taylor de- 
parted Bisland late on April 13, for 
Franklin. There he joined Reily’s 4th 
Texas Cavalry and moved it about a mile 
beyond the town, to a field fronting 


Colonel Henry W. Birge 
National Archives 
Grover moved forward at daybreak. 
Colonel Henry W. Birge’s Third Brigade 
led off, followed by the First and Second 


The theme of brother-against-brother is a familiar one in the Civil War. 
Though less famous than his in-laws, Jacob Sharpe, lieutenant colonel of the 156th 
New York and commander of the regiment during the Battle of Bisland, was a 
member of one such family, if only by marriage late in the war. His father-in-law 
was Union Brigadier General Philip St. George Cooke; his brother-in-law was 
Confederate Brigadier General John Rogers Cooke; and, his sister-in-law's husband 
was the recently deceased Confederate Major General James Ewell Brown Stuart. 

Born in Red Hook, Dutchess County, New York, on July 31, 1834, Sharpe 
attended the United States Military Academy 
prior to his graduation from Dartmouth 
College in 1856. After serving as a first 
lieutenant in the 20th New York State Militia, 
Sharpe became major of the 56th New York 
Infantry on September 3, 1861. Resigning the 
following August, he reentered service as 
lieutenant colonel of the 156th New York. He 
was promoted colonel of the 156th, to rank 
from April 1, 1863. For gallant and meritorious 
services at the Battle of Third Winchester, 
Sharpe was made brevet brigadier general of 
volunteers on March 13, 1865. 

After being mustered out on October 23, 
1865, he was a real estate agent and a US. 
Customs official. From 1880-89 he served as 
governor of the northwest branch, National 
Hospital for Disabled Veterans, Milwaukee. He 
died in Detroit on April 27, 1892, where he was interred in Elmwood Cemetery. 
His second cousin, Union Brevet Major General George Henry Sharpe, headed 
the Bureau of Military Information during the war (see "Command Decision," 
North & South, #3). 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Jacob Sharpe 


National Archives 
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Brigades. After marching about two 
miles, Confederate fire halted the 
Union’s lead elements near the edge of a 
dense forest. Beyond the tree line, the 
Confederates lined a rail fence that was 
obscured by undergrowth. Two well- 
placed cannon ina safe position enabled 
them to catch Birge’s troops in crossfire. 
Taylor took advantage of the terrain to 
deploy in line of battle and emerge on 
the right flank and rear of Birge’s reserve 
regiments. Birge’s brigade soon broke for 
the rear, bolting through the First Bri- 
gade. Mouton credited Taylor, who per- 
sonally led this assault, with saving his 
army by attacking at first light with only 
the troops then on hand. The fierceness 
of the charge convinced the Federals that 
Taylor’s entire army was at hand. Gray’s 
28th Louisiana reached Franklin about 
7 a.m. on April 14. He reported that the 
remainder of the Bisland defenders were 
close behind. After restoring order in his 
shaken troops, Grover learned that the 
Confederates had withdrawn to an even 
stronger position. Worse, now the Diana 
supported their right flank. Grover con- 
cluded that he could not possibly con- 
tinue his advance. 

Meanwhile, Green had conducted a 
skillful withdraw from Bethel’s planta- 
tion, slowing the enemy’s advance by re- 
peatedly opening with his artillery and, 
when the terrain permitted, attacking 
with his cavalry. “To his zeal, vigilance, 
and daring,” said Taylor, “the extrication 
of our little army from its perilous posi- 
tion is indebted to a great extent.” Taylor 
also praised West for his handling of the 
cannon that supported Green. !? 

The Confederates continued their 
retreat up Bayou Teche. After the Con- 
federates withdrew from Grover’s front, 
the Diana dropped down the Teche a 
short distance where the crew destroyed 
her and an accompanying transport. 
Some of the units had marched twenty- 
six miles and fought a battle, all in the 
span of just fifteen hours. The Confed- 
erates spent the day with empty stom- 
achs and aching feet. 

Although the Yankees to the front 
had been disposed of, those in the rear 
had not, and they were coming. Banks’ 
pursuit of Taylor began immediately. 
Weitzel’s brigade, followed by Emory’s 
division, led the pursuit from Bethel’s 
plantation, while the 173rd New York 
and Battery F, Ist U.S. Artillery, marched 


along the bayou searching for enemy 
transports upstream. (They discovered 
four or five already set ablaze by the Con- 
federates.) As the Federals passed 
through the Confederate camp at 
Bisland, strange sights greeted them— 
Confederate shelters, huts constructed 
with palmetto leaves. They intrigued the 
New Yorkers: 
Among the objects of interest 
that came under their notice, were 
a number of singular looking wig- 
wams, lately occupied by Indians 
whom Sibley had managed to enlist 
or impress into service. The frame- 
work of these unique dwellings was 
constructed of reeds, planted a foot 
apart in a large circle, and bound 
together firmly at the top; with these 
uprights were interlaced in horizon- 
tal rows other reeds, to which were 
bound, stem upwards, the large 
palmlike leaves of an indigenous 
plant, which afforded a weather 
proof covering.!? 


ERKINS’ COMPANY B of the 

2nd Massachusetts Cavalry, lead- 

ing the pursuit from Bisland to 
Franklin, barely missed catching the de- 
parting Confederates. Just beyond the 
town, Perkins’ troopers encountered 
their comrades from Grover’s command 
coming in the opposite direction. Weitzel 
bivouacked the troops about one mile 
beyond Franklin. 

Although Banks continued to pur- 
sue the graybacks to Alexandria and a 
little beyond, Taylor had made good his 
escape. The Rebel general could take 
some satisfaction from his campaign, 
despite having to withdraw. He had 
stung the enemy, even if just slightly, at 
little loss to himself. Moreover, he had 
demonstrated the Confederacy’s com- 
mitment to guard a relatively obscure 
portion of territory. In a state already 
partially occupied, this was consider- 
ably important. The inhabitants of the 
Teche region never wavered thereafter 
in their support of Taylor and the 
Confederacy despite the depredations 
inflicted upon them by the Yankees in 
the coming months. 

As is often the case, reports on Con- 
federate casualties suffered at the Battle 
of Bisland should be used with caution. 
The most complete account gives 96 
killed and 349 wounded out of a total 
force of 4,827. The number of missing 
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is not tallied, but it must have been sev- 
eral hundred, considering desertions 
and captures. The Texas Cavalry units— 
the 5th and 7th regiments and Waller’s 
Battalion—had 18 killed, 27 wounded. 
Garrett’s section of Faries’ battery lost 1 
killed and 4 wounded; Semmes’ Battery 
1 killed, 2 wounded, and 24 missing, a 
few of these deserters. During the cam- 
paign, most of the Yellow Jacket Battal- 
ion deserted, as did most of the con- 
scripts in the 18th Louisiana, which also 
had a considerable number drop out 
due to fatigue. 

The Federals had 3 officers and 37 
men killed, 8 officers and 176 men 
wounded. Gooding’s Brigade sustained 
the largest number of casualties: 87 killed 
and wounded, almost 40 percent of the 
Union losses. Within the brigade, the 
38th Massachusetts suffered most, los- 
ing 6 killed and 29 wounded. 

When the first Teche campaign 
ended a month later, Banks had gained 
little. He had only dispersed, not de- 
stroyed, the enemy army. Taylor reorga- 
nized his command and threatened 
Banks’ communications with New Or- 
leans even before Port Hudson capitu- 
lated. Moreover, though Banks suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Red River, his 
presence there did not force the Confed- 
erates to evacuate their bastion at Port 
Hudson. Banks had to return there, 
where, after a disastrous siege, he finally 
succeeded in capturing the place on July 
9, 1863, and only then because the Con- 
federate garrison had learned of the fall 
of Vicksburg. 

Banks still had to deal with Taylor’s 
menacing force in southwestern Louisi- 
ana. After Banks drove the Confederates 
from the Lafourche region in July of 
1863, Taylor reoccupied Bisland. As his 
troops labored on the earthworks 
through the August heat, their spades 
turned up parts of blue uniforms and 
miscellaneous body parts, arms, legs, 
heads, escapees from the hastily dug 
graves of April. It was, said a Texas ob- 
server, “a ghastly sight indeed.” The Yan- 
kees witnessed similar sights as the Con- 
federates withdrew before them in 
September. As they passed through the 
Confederate camps on their march up 
the Teche, a New York soldier noted that 
“the ground seemed not to have been 
trodden by human foot since the battle. 
Skeletons of horses lay where they had 


fallen ... the whole scene was one of ut- 
ter desolation.” !* This second Teche 
campaign ended muchas the first. Banks 
succeeded in pushing Taylor out of the 
area but failed to destroy his army. The 
residents suffered more, however. Will- 
iam T. Sherman’s march through Geor- 
gia a year later failed to equal the level of 
devastation the Yankees inflicted upon 
the civilians along the Teche. [ 
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“Let Me Ldoge in to Your 


James Marten 


One day late in the Civil War’s first 
autumn, a lonely Hoosier named 
Winston Stephens described for his 
wife “a regular soldiers dream.” He 
“had returned home,” where his little 
daughter “called Pa Pa & smacked her 
lips for a kiss.” As though they were 
posing for the popular Currier & Ives 
lithograph “The Soldier’s Dream of 
Home,” Union and Confederate 
soldiers seem to have constantly 
dreamt about their wives and 
children. One Rebel’s dreams were so 
life-like “that I could hardly realize 
that I was not at home when I awoke 
in the morning. I seemed not only to 
see your faces—loving faces—but I 
heard & distinguished the voices ... I 
saw & heard you all so plainly!” Ina 
Texas conscript’s frequent dreams, it 
was so “natural to be talking to you & 
Priscilla,” that when he inevitably 
woke up, “it nearley kills me for to 
think it ain’t so.” 


Way VEN WHEN THEY were awake, 
of course, Civil War soldiers 
ached for their loved ones. They 
were momentarily lifted from 
squalid camps, dreary hospitals, numb- 
ing cold, and searing heat by remem- 
bered scenes of cozy family circles. 
“Stand aside little ones & let me edge in 
to your bright fire this dark, cold, dis- 
mal night,’ Confederate surgeon Edward 
Pye wrote wistfully at Christmas time, 
1863. “Ma need’nt move & Charley & 
Bud can find a place on each knee-so 
now-how cheerful & pleasant to be 
amongst you all again! Now how Natu- 
ral it seems to me—and how glad you 
all seem!—So You had not got used to 
doing without ‘Pa’ all these long long 
weary days! Nor have I, Dear ones, got 
used to doing without you.” Like count- 
less other fathers, the forlorn doctor ad- 
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mitted “This is the way I beguile the lonely 
hours... 1 imagine myself among you— 
I fancy I see your dear faces & feel your 
good-night kiss,”? 


Surrounded by the dirt and noise | 


and profanity of camp, fathers could nev- 


| ertheless conjure up tearful memories of 
| little ones; a child’s cry or the strains of a 


popular song might remind them of a 
long-ago moment of domestic bliss. As 
David Coon sat in his tent munching a 
snack of stewed dried apples, milk, sugar, 
and hard tack, he began thinking of 


| home. “I don’t know why,” he wrote to 


his wife and four-year-old son, “but I 
thought how Johnny would enjoy it if he 


would sit down with Pa and help eat it.” | 


Similarly, as a lonely private stared up at 


| the stars that shone down on his cold en- 


campment far from his Texas home, he 
thought of “the children’s favorite, 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star?” and won- 
dered “if Stark has taught it to Mary yet.”? 


Confederate and Union fathers 


mourned the loss of daily contact with 
| their sons and daughters the way they 
| would mourn the loss of a limb in com- 


bat. But, as their correspondence with 


their families so touchingly reveals, they | 


refused to give up their paternal roles. 
Their letters home reveal a side of Civil 
War soldiers unexplored in most ac- 
counts of their lives: their love for their 


| children, their determination to remain 


important figures in their children’s lives, 


their startlingly “modern” approach to | 
childrearing. These were not the distant | 


Victorian fathers that we so often read 
about, but men deeply engaged in the 
raising of their sons and daughters. Civil 
War soldiers fought to remain fathers in 
deed as well as in name, and filled their 
letters with affection and advice. This 
was a vital part of their self-images, and 


one cannot fully understand the men | 


| who wore the blue and the gray unless 
| one realizes how important their fami- 
| lies were to them. 
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One way that Civil War soldiers 
tempered their loneliness—and an indi- 
cator of how much they missed their 
own children—was by enthusiastically 
meeting and chatting with the children 
they encountered on the march. At times, 
the relationships between soldiers and 
children, especially between invading 
Yankees and southern youngsters, were 
as schizophrenic as those formed by Gls 
with Vietnamese children: unfathomable 
brutality could be followed by incredible 
kindness. For example, as Union troops 
swept through Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, a Yankee clubbed to death a puppy 
as its little owner watched in horror. A 
moment later, one of the brute’s com- 
trades stopped and tenderly helped the 
sobbing girl bury her beloved pet.* 

Although the nature of warfare 
leads to inevitable abuses of enemy ci- 
vilians, even children, most northern sol- 
diers, like Elijah Cavins, enjoyed a 
“romp” with southern children when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself. 
Even the stern Stonewall Jackson de- 
lighted in the afternoon visits of five- 
year-old Janie Corbin to his headquar- 
ters near Fredericksburg during the 
spring of 1863 Separated from his own 
infant daughter, Jackson visited with 
Janie for hours and even fashioned the 
gilt band from his army cap into a kind 
of decoration for her hair. When she died 
of scarlet fever shortly after the general 
moved his headquarters to another lo- 
cation, a staff officer remembered that 
Jackson “was much moved and wept 
freely.” > 

The famous memoir of Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, com- 
manding one of the first African-Ameri- 
can units, shows how a single child could 
captivate an entire regiment. When 
Higginson’s quartermaster brought his 
wife and six-month-old baby into the 
regiment’s winter quarters on Port Royal 
Island, officers-of-the-day reported to 
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“A Veteran On Furlough,” Harper’s Weekly, Library of Congress 


her for “orders” every morning, drum- 
mer boys cavorted and did tricks to en- 
tertain her, and at retreat the sergeant- 
major would sometimes wrap her up in 
the lowered flag “like a new-born God- 
dess of Liberty.” Higginson “never saw 
an inspecting officer, old or young, who 
did not look pleased at the sudden ap- 
pearance of the little, fresh, smiling crea- 
ture,—a flower in the midst of war.” Even 
the childless Higginson seemed happily 
distracted. He remarked in his memoirs 
that sometimes he nearly shouted 
“Shoulder babies” rather than “Shoulder 
arms” during drill, since he never failed 
to notice the little girl out of the corner 
of his eye. Higginson devoted an entire 


chapter to her short stay, calling her pres- 
ence “a blessing to us all, giving a per- 
petual image of serenity and sweetness, 
recalling the lovely atmosphere of far-off 
homes, and holding us by unsuspected 
ties to whatsoever things were pure.” ° 
That same kind of hunger to relive 
kinder, gentler times in more familiar 
places no doubt animated other soldiers’ 
earnest attempts to get to know the chil- 
dren they encountered. A Gettysburg 
boy, who had followed invading Con- 
federates into the town square, remem- 
bered many years later that they had 
shown him “the feeling of protective 
comradeship that nice men show to little 
boys.” Other Yankee youths had also 


clustered around Rebel soldiers as they 
cooked their suppers, and chatted about 
peace, the causes of the war, and army 
life. They were surprised to find that 
these dreaded enemies to be “touchingly 
like our own boys.”” 

Obviously, more southern than 
northern children encountered enemy 
soldiers. Their experiences generally 
matched those of a Richmond girl who 
confessed that she had “expected the 
Yanks would treat us so much worse than 
they really did.” Everywhere northern 
soldiers and southern children found 
common ground. The well-dressed and 
orderly Wisconsin soldiers setting up 
camp outside Gallatin, Tennessee, 
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greeted Opie Read and his playmates 
“with good humor,” stories of hunting 
bears, and Shakespearean quotes Opie 
recognized from McGuffey’s Reader; 
Opie smuggled them a peach pie and an 
old hen. Even when they met the 
blueclad invaders with defiance—like 
the pair of Chapel Hill teenagers who 
“decided we'd sing our most patriotic 
songs, letting them know there was life 
in the old land yet and patriotism in the 
hearts of her daughters”—youngsters 
often failed to sustain their hatred for 
long. When the Federals finally arrived 
at the Tarheel sisters’ farm, “our tune 
changed and a deathly pallor settled 
upon our young faces.” When a friendly 
guard asked them to sing, their “rebel 
concert” of songs like “The Southern 
Girl,” and “The Homespun” “charmed” 
rather than angered him, “as he never 
had heard the songs before and did not 
know how dearly the Southern girls 
loved their Dixie land.” He proved to be 
a “faithful protector” by sharing his ra- 
tions with the family.® 


Some of the young recipients of | 


Yankee kindness knew what drew the 
men to them. When federal forces occu- 
pied Front Royal, Virginia, in May 1862, 
the Buck children, “although freely de- 
claring their rebellious inclinations,” 
nevertheless “made themselves great fa- 
vorites with their new acquaintances.” 
The soldiers freely handed out candy and 
oranges, while the officers, according to 
the oldest daughter, “seem glad to be in 
the midst of little children again.” The 
colonel of the Union regiment occupy- 
ing a Red River plantation offered to 
show little Dosia Williams the picture in 
a gold locket in return for kiss. After she 
pecked him on the cheek, he showed her 
a “miniature of a lovely little girl about 
my age.” He and Dosia became “great 
friends, and his aides brought us candy 
and made much of us.” After learning 
how much “they wanted to see their chil- 
dren back up North,” Dosia and her sis- 
ter “excepted these particular Yankees 
from our fear and hatred.”? 

Bribing strange little girls for kisses 
hardly compensated for being away from 
their own children, who never left their 
thoughts. A North Carolinian assured his 
nine-year-old son that he “would give as 
much to see a little boy or a baby as you 
would to see Genl. Beauregard!” Under- 
standably, soldiers’ longing for their chil- 
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dren rose to desperation in times of cri- 
sis. When a Mississippi cavalryman 
learned of his new-born daughter’s 
crippled hand, he pleaded for more in- 
formation. “My imagination has given 
wings to my anxiety,” he exclaimed in a 
letter to his wife, “until my sleep has been 
disturbed and my waking hours ren- 
dered gloomy in consequence of all kind 


of vague suppositions.” 1° 


good news and funny stories about the 
childish goings-on at home. Hearing 
about the “sports & tricks” of their chil- 
drei, wrote a Texan, would “shed light 
& smiles over my face and... lift a great 
load from my heart.” Wives tried to keep 
their husbands up to date on their kids’ 
latest pranks and accomplishments. 
“Bam” Gordon of Georgia, according to 
his mother, had scooped ashes out of the 


“The American patriot’s dream, the night before the battle,” 
Currier & Ives. Library of Congress 


HE ABSENCE OF NEWS about 


their families was a source of | 


great stress for military fathers; 

on any given day, entire platoons 
must have been distracted by fretting 
over not knowing what was going on 
back home. The weeks between letters 
“seem ...to me... more than I can 
stand,” complained one father. “I cannot 
sleep for studdying a bout home and the 
hard ships that you have to go under.” 
Confederate engineer Jedediah 
Hotchkiss agonized over the lack of in- 
formation about his critically ill daugh- 
ter. “I read with streaming eyes by the 
camp fire ... your two letters,” he wrote 
his wife. He had spent many “sleepless 
nights ... thinking of her and your sor- 
rowing condition.” The crisis passed in 
a few days and, more than a week after 
he had received the first word of his 
daughter’s sickness, he got a letter con- 
taining a violet from her. “I was very 
happy to think my little daughter was re- 
viving and getting new life again just as 
the sweet flowers are opening under the 


influence of the vernal sun.” !! 


stove into a tub of water and tried to 
pour the mixture into a tea kettle. “You 
can judge for yourself how he looked 
when he came in,” she wrote with a mix- 
ture of disgust and amusement. “He is a 
great rogue,” she sighed. “He is no 
sooner stopped from one piece of mis- 
chief, before he does something else 
equally as bad.” ! 

The best passages from these heart- 
warming letters, at least from the sol- 
diers’ point of view, must have been 
those describing the ways their children 
kept them in their thoughts. A young 
Texan displayed his love and respect for 
his father by naming a pet pig after him, 
while another tribe of Confederate chil- 
dren were, their father read, “always mak- 
ing preparations for your return.” A 
young Yankee promised his mother that 
when his father camé home on furlough, 
he would tie him up in bed so he could 
not go away again. Little Mattie Perry of 
Marshall, Texas, spent her days longing 
for her father’s return. One day she con- 
vinced herself that he was actually com- 
ing: “I never heard her laugh out so loud 


The best antidote for agonizing | or seem so delighted as she was” then, 


doubt, of course, were letters filled with 
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her mother Harriet wrote. Other times 


she held her doll up to the window to 
look for “Papa;” on another day, she 
donned her bonnet and headed out the 
door to look for him. Harriet assured 
Mattie’s father that the little girl “talks 
of you every day, particularly at meals.” 
And when Mattie kissed the paper on 
which her mother was writing, Harriet 
circled the spot and wrote “daughter 
kissed here.” 


Worrying over sparse news from 


she may know to call me.” Dorsey Pender 
had two sons—Turner, age two, and the 
infant Dorsey—when the war began. 
“Don’t let Turner forget me,” the young 
Confederate colonel urged his wife 
Fanny, “Make him talk of papa” even “if 
he is too little to know anything about 
[me].” For some men, the notion that 
their children would eventually forget 
them seemed worse than losing their 


<> 


_ PURO UG Issa 


“Christmas,” Harper’s Weekly. Library of Congress 


lives. In a dramatic letter to his wife, 


home and sick kids no doubt affected the | Shephard Pryor accepted that he might 


psyche of every Civil War soldier/father. 
But another nagging doubt crept into 
their letters. They feared that their long 
absence would lead their young children 
to forget them. A Georgian, just returned 
to the army after a furlough, complained 
to his wife about the way their daughter 
had “looked so strange at me,” as though 
she failed to quite understand what he 
was doing there. Many other soldiers 
shared that concern. Future president 
James Garfield, in one of his first letters 
home after he left with his regiment, 
asked his wife not to let their year-old 
daughter’s “memory of ‘papa, papa’ fade 
away. Have her say it, so that when I come 


die on the battlefield, but dreaded the 
possibility that he might fade from his 
children’s memories. “Oh, don’t let them 
forget that they had a father,” he pleaded 
with his wife, “and [to] my dear boy 
speak of me frequently and learn him to 
love me, though I may be dead to this 
world.” !4 

Of course, for most, the thought of 
being permanently separated from their 
families by death was the worst part of 
contemplating the risks they faced as 
soldiers. Some could not fight off doubts 
that they would ever see their families 
again. Volney Ellis hoped that “God will 
again restore me to you” and their two 


children, but prayed that “God be a fa- 
ther to my little ones. I cannot brook the 
idea of dying away from home.” In the 
summer of 1864, Sergeant Marion 
Fitzpatrick wrote his wife that he des- 
perately wanted to see their young son. 
“But it seems doubtful now about ever 
seeing him again,” he admitted bleakly. 
“Men are killed and wounded around 
me nearly every day and I know not how 


soon my time may come.” He died a few 
weeks later at Petersburg. A German im- 
migrant serving in a Wisconsin regiment 
rejoiced at the birth of his sixth child but 
wondered whether the little one would 
be “allowed to get to know his Father.” 
Another fear was the future of his oldest 
son, who, if the father was killed, “would 
become so unmanageable that it will be 
hard to make anything of him.” He died 
a year later at Andersonville.'° 

But soldier/fathers tried to put such 
thoughts out of their heads, to think 
about the present more than the future. 
And, like travelers from all times and 
places, they hoped to keep themselves 
fresh in the minds of their children by 
sending home presents and souvenirs. In 
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fact, at least some children expected to 
receive treats and gifts in person or 
through the irregular mails. A mother in 
Rusk County, Texas, described with 
amusement the homecoming of a rela- 
tive who brought a saddle bag full of pre- 
sents for his own children while their 
cousins “stood by with a wishful eye.” 
Most men seem to have been constantly 
on the lookout for little trinkets 
and mementos. Some, espe- 
cially those in the Confederate 
army, tried to make sure their 
children were kept in shoes. But 
less practical gifts caught the 
eye of most soldiers: song 
sheets with the latest patriotic 
airs, books, dolls, money for 
candy, or toys like the “little tin 
cup and a confederate knife 
and fork” just the right size for 
the “little hands” of George 
Peddy’s daughter.'® 

Even the simplest gift 
could bring joy to soldiers’ 
households. Will Neblett sent 
home a bean he had found in 
his shoe and some sea shells, 
which his children loved—at 
least according to his wife—"as 
much as if it cost $20.” The baby 
played with the bean content- 
edly until it disappeared. At the 
other extreme from Neblett’s 
minimalistic gift-giving was 
George Denison, who took the prize for 
sending home goods and relics of the re- 
bellion to his young son, mother, and as- 
sorted siblings. Taking advantage of low 
prices and of opportunities presented in 
his job at the Customs House in New Or- 
leans, Denison shipped home crates of 
furniture, barrels of oranges and sugar, 
works of art, books, clocks, Confederate 
treasury notes, and clothing, as well as 
enough Confederate flags and fire arms 
to fill the “grand Museum of rebel Curi- 
osities & relics” he planned to organize 
after the war,!” 

Very few soldiers had access to such 
a variety of treasures. Joshua Chamber- 
lain apologized about the only presents 
he could find to send home: stale candy 
and bits of exploded shells. He need not 
have worried, for the most eagerly 
awaited souvenirs came from battlefields. 
Elijah Cavins sent home the sword and 
sash he’d worn in numerous battles of 
the Army of the Potomac, “a very pretty 


glass globe” he found among the debris 
of bombed-out Fredericksburg, and a 
bullet that struck him harmlessly on the 
chest during that horrific battle. Men 
from the Army of the Potomac sent 
home their unit insignia—sons and 
daughters proudly sewed them to their 
own clothes as badges of honor—as well 
as spent and even live ammunition that 


Little Child. —“God bless dear Papa and bring him safe Home. 
Forgive our Enemies, and turn their Hearts—” 


Harper’s Weekly, Library of Congress 


had struck trees or breastworks near 
their positions, Confederate flags, litho- 
graphs of heroes like the martyred Elmer 
Ellsworth, army commissions, and parts 
of Confederate or Yankee uniforms. 
Matilda Lamb treasured a bible inscribed 
“To my little sister” from her brother 
John, who later died at Petersburg, as well 
as a cross made of iron from the U.S.S. 
Merrimack and a ring carved from a but- 
ton by one of John’s men. An Illini of- 
ficer shipped home a Confederate car- 
tridge box and a double-barrelled 
shotgun fired at him by a Confederate 
soldier during the attack on Fort 
Donelson. Some lucky children were de- 
lighted to receive ponies plundered from 
southern plantations! !® 

Sending home presents was just one 
of the ways—and probably the most su- 
perficial—that Civil War soldiers at- 
tempted to bridge the distance between 
their children and themselves. As peace- 
time fathers, they had been sources of 
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information to their sons and daughters, 
educating them to be farmers or good 
Methodists and Baptists or simply act- 
ing as role models on how to lead moral, 
productive lives. With the onset of war, 
they took on the responsibility of de- 
scribing this great adventure, mixing de- 
scriptions of battles with colorful ac- 
counts of camps and comrades. “We have 
a great deal of noise in camp at 
night,” a Tennesseean wrote. 
“Some of the boys sing some 
holler some bark like dogs, 
some crow like chickens and 
one whistles so much like a 
mocking bird that you would 
think it was a bird indeed.” 
Men often focused on the mi- 
nutiae of military life, the daily 
trials and tribulations and ex- 
periences of common soldiers. 
Children could take comfort in 
knowing the simple routines 
of their fathers’ lives; fathers 
could comfort themselves with 
the idea that their boys and 
girls would not be too worried 
about them. Henry Hitchcock 
described camp life for “my 
darling boy” in a letter to his 
wife Mary, who was to tell him 
that “I wear the ‘soldier cap’ 
that he liked, all the time; and 
that I have a nice dark brown 
horse, who is pretty gay, and 
whose name is ‘Button’;—that we live 
in tents and build our fires . . . on the 
ground in front of them.” In his frequent 
letters to his six younger sisters, a young 
surgeon in the 105th Pennsylvania re- 
lated his adventures on the picket line 
and described the camp guard, his of- 
fice, his three orderlies, and a drummer 
boy named “Dixie.” Vivid and detailed 
scenes like these were obviously the 
highlight of letters for soldiers and chil- 
dren alike, for they closed, at least for a 
few moments, the vast distances that 
separated families. “Well Dan,” James 
Goodnow wrote intimately to his son, 
“you ought to be out here and See our 
big armies.” He described their march 
out of Memphis and their encampment. 
“If you would have been there you 
would have thought there was going to 
bea battle there was So much noise. The 
men Cheered and yelled and the mules 
brayed loud enough to make you jump 
out of your boots.” Nevertheless, 


Goodnow was very glad Dan and his two 
brothers were safe at home, “for wher- 
ever the large armies go here they drive 
the people away from home and take all 
they have to eat and all their corn and 
then burn their houses and fields—and 
a great many little boys down here do 
not have enough to Eat and often have 


no home.” !? 


bloodier aspects of their army experi- 
ences. Some only sprinkled a few refer- 
ences or incidents into their letters. A 
Pennsylvanian described the bones lit- 
tering the old battlefield at Manassas, 
while another Yankee offered his eight- 
year-old son titillating hints “about the 
big fight; how I seen a Shoe with a foot 
in, shot off by a Cannon Ball and lots 


“Departure for the War,’ Library of Congress 


OLDIERS HOPED that homey 
stories and humor would help 
ease their children’s fears about 
the dangers they faced. Brothers 
also tried to disarm siblings’ concern by 
turning hardships into funny commen- 
tary on the plight of soldiers. A cocky 
Illini drummer boy sprinkled funny sto- 
ries and banter into letters he wrote his 
younger siblings. While other soldiers 
complained about the maggots in their 
“crackers,” “I don’t look for them,” he 
boasted. “All I have to say is if they get 
between my teeth they will get hurt.” Sev- 
eral months later, he complained about 
his regimental band’s new bass drum- 
mer, who not only failed to keep time 
but had also ruptured the drum head. A 
twenty-something Pennsylvanian as- 
sured his little sister that “nothing would 
do me more good than to see a half- 
dozen bright little girls at play,” then 
added, “it would do me as much good to 
see one or two big ones.” 2° 
But even as they served up cheery 
anecdotes and breezy humor, most sol- 
diers felt compelled to write about 


more.” A pair of extremely graphic de- 
pictions of the war’s carnage were writ- 
ten a week apart by men who had fought 
on opposite sides at Shiloh. A Union of- 
ficer told his wife and children that the 
dead “lay in heaps of four & five some 
with there heads arms and legs torne of, 
it is one of the most horrible sights, there 
is no one can give A description of it.” 
His counterpart across the field of fire 
wrote of being behind the Confederate 
line, where “the wounded passed all the 
time and I saw men pass that was shot 
from the top of their head to the bottom 
of their feet Some with one eye shot out, 
nose shot off mouth shot off side of their 
face shot off shot in the arms hand & legs 
feet Some brought dead in waggons.”?! 

Soldiers not only reported on the 
sights and sounds of bloody battlefields, 
but some also went so far as to reveal ex- 
actly how close their children had come 
to being orphans. One such battle nar- 
rative came from the Texan John West, 
who, in a somber birthday letter to his 
four-year-old son written during the 
Army of Northern Virginia’s painful re- 


treat from Pennsylvania, described his 
role in the bloody fighting at Gettysburg. 
“T thought you would like for papa to 
write you a letter and tell you something 
about the war and the poor soldiers,” he 
began. “God has been very good to me 
since I wrote to mamma.” He went on to 
describe the great battle he had just sur- 
vived, “when many thousands of good 
men” were “slain all around me.” West’s 
unit had attacked through Devil’s Den 
on July 2, where “one poor fellow had 
his head knocked off in a few foot of me, 
and I felt all the time as if I would never 
see you and little sister again.” He told 
about his own near miss, when a bullet 
cut through his beard and struck a rock 
a half-inch from his head. He was lucky, 
though. Passing a hospital, he saw many 
“mangled and bruised” men, “some with 
their eyes shot out, some with their arms, 
or hands, or fingers, or feet or legs shot 
off, and all seeming to suffer a great deal” 
West hoped his son would save the letter 
for posterity: “I wanted to write my little 
man a letter, which he could read when 
he was a big boy.” 7 

Many Civil War fathers displayed 
John West’s sense of history—an instinc- 
tual belief that youngsters would want 
some sort of record of their fathers’ war 
experiences. “These are times such as one 
sees only once, declared a Confederate 
late in 1863, “when we are all dead & 
gone many lifetimes hence—they will be 
spoken of as the ‘bloody age’-—the times 
of horror—of famine—misery— 
wretchedness.” But soldiers believed that 
even these trying times could benefit the 
souls of their children, and constantly re- 
minded their sons and daughters of their 
responsibilities at home. Their own 
sacrifices—the hardships they endured, 
the dangers they faced—placed fathers 
on nearly unassailably high moral 
ground from which they could impart 
advice to children to mind their moth- 
ers, do their chores, and generally act the 
parts of patriotic girls and boys. David 
Coon encouraged his nine children to 
strive to behave well, for if he could 
“hear a good report” from home, “it will 
be the best keepsake I could wish to re- 
member you by.” Yet he did not shrink 
from spicing his encouragement with a 
little guilt. Coon ended a long descrip- 
tion of the hardships and dangers he had 
faced with a lecture to his fourteen-year- 
old daughter Emma on minding her 
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Al father and Son Bo To War 


George and Alva Cleveland of the 1st Wisconsin Infantry 


Twelve-year-old George Washington 
Cleveland may have thought he was getting 
away from his family when he signed on as a 
drummer boy in the First Wisconsin in Oc- 
tober, 1861. But it turned out that he would 
have a chaperone when his father Alva en- 
listed in the same regiment—indeed, the 
same company—two weeks later. Of course, 
thousands of brothers and cousins and other 
relatives served together in Civil War regi- 
ments, which were often recruited from one 
or two towns or counties. But George and 
Alva were that rare example of father-son 
soldiering. Alva’s diary of their unusual dual 
military careers—only the first few months 
of it survive in the archives of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin—reveals the 
close-knit pair facing exciting adventures, 
travelling through parts of the country new 
to them, and enduring sickness, cold, and 
other hardships faced by Yankees and Rebels 
alike. Unlike most soldier/fathers, Alva 
Cleveland was never far from one of his chil- 
dren; unlike most Civil War children, George 
Cleveland knew exactly what his father was 
going through. 

The Ist Wisconsin—the three-year 
regiment mustered in the fall of 1861 was a 
reorganized version of a three-month outfit 
created in the first flush of patriotism after 
Fort Sumter—originated in southeastern 
Wisconsin, with most of the men coming 
from Kenosha or, like the Clevelands, Mil- 
waukee. Almost as soon as George and Alva 
joined their regiment at Camp Scott, the unit 
got its marching orders. They headed South 
by train, after parading through crowds of 
Milwaukeeans who cheered and waved 
handkerchiefs at the departing heroes. They 
reached Kentucky by late October and even- 
tually took up winter quarters at Camp 
Nolin on the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road.! 

With so many raw recruits, the Ist had 
to learn how to be soldiers in the field, and 
George seems to have excelled as a drum- 
mer, for Alva gladly wrote one day in his 
diary that his son had received a compli- 
ment from the drummers of the 9th Michi- 
gan. The regiment saw no combat before 
Alva’s diary ends—although they were 
called into line of battle and witnessed a 
sharp skirmish between another Yankee 
regiment and Terry’s “Texas Rangers”—but 
the proud father reported that George had 
done well during their scramble to arms. 
Despite the busy schedule, the Clevelands 


managed to spend a fair amount of time to- 
gether. Alva referred to himself as a nurse 
(he is listed as a private in the State of 
Wisconsin’s published regimental rosters), 
and he certainly seems to have escaped the 
daily grind of close order drill. Although 
George did not apparently bunk with his fa- 
ther on a permanent basis, he appeared ev- 
ery now and then to share his father’s tent. 
Alva had access to extra food—the sick men 
for whom he cared could not possibly eat 
all of the goodies that kindly women 
brought for them, and Alva felt free to pass 
them on to his son—and during one miser- 
ably cold night march, he found room for 
his son and another drummer in a supply 
wagon. 

Alva’s military and paternal duties 
meshed on several occasions when George 
fell ill. After a particularly hard day of drill- 
ing, Alva reported that “George came to 
quarters pretty well tuckered out complain- 
ing of head ache.” Later he developed a 
“camp rash,” and during the night he began 
to hallucinate, “seeing all sorts of things.” 
Alva had to light a lamp to calm him down 
and he spent the rest of the night awake, 
bathing George’s head and dosing him with 
“downs Powder.” 

But there was fun to be had, too. George 
and another drummer named Jimmy ex- 
plored the countryside near their camp. The 
Clevelands together toured a tobacco factory, 
while George went with the other boys to a 
hotel in Louisville, where he had a long, 
friendly visit from “some lady from Milwau- 
kee.” The drummers’ travels also took them 
to a planter’s house, where they watched ci- 
der being made, munched on apple pies, and 
heard an old “Secesh . .. Lady” say that soon 
the North would “want cotton & that En- 
gland was going to help whip us out.” Let- 
ters from home provided another distraction 
from drill and camp life. When George re- 
ceived a packet of letters from his teacher and 
classmates back in Wisconsin, he “was so 
tickled that he fairly danced with joy.” 

Not every experience was quite so joy- 
ful, especially on those occasions when 
George got himself into trouble. One morn- 
ing he was “tardy at drill” and “got 
scolded”—whether by his father or his com- 
manding officer is unclear. On another oc- 
casion, he took off with another soldier to 
take care of the horses without his father’s 
permission. Alva angrily “went after him & 
gave him a good scoulding.” 
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But, all in all, father and son seem to 
have gotten along pretty well and to have 
taken comfort from each other’s presence. 
They wrote letters home together; Alva 
proudly wrote about a month after they left 
Wisconsin that the letter they wrote that 
night was George’s “first attempt at letter 
writing.” Alva was happy to be able to find 
extra blankets for George and Jimmy on a 
snowy night; he fondly described them ly- 
ing “in a sound slumber like the nest of pigs 
keeping each other warm.” One imagines his 
satisfaction late one night when, as he pulled 
a night shift in the hospital tent, he wrote 
in his diary that George “is now a bed and 
asleep whilst I am watching & taking care 
of the sick.” 


Although Alva’s diary ends early in 
1862, he and George remained with the regi- 
ment until November of that year, when 
both were discharged with unnamed dis- 
abilities. They may have fought with their 
regiment at the Battle of Chaplin Hills, the 
first major fight in which it was engaged. All 
that we know is that they survived the war— 
and their unusual military partnership.’ 


1. William DeLoss Love, Wisconsin in the 
War of the Rebellion; A History of all 
Regiments and Batteries the State Has 
Sent to the Field (Chicago: Church and 
Goodman, 1866), pp. 446-55, 614-17; 
Wisconsin Volunteers: War of the 
Rebellion, 1861-1865, vol. 1 (Madison: 
Democrat Printing Co., 1886), p. 326. 

2. Alva Cleveland Diary, typescript, State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


stepmother. “Oh, my dear daughter,” he 
wrote, “your father may be lying dead on 
the field of battle and you may not know 
it ...O, Emma, Emma! How can you 
have the heart to go to dancing parties, 
against your kind mother’s wishes and 
advice and your own conscience and 
judgment? How can you add to my grief 
and trouble by such a course?” His end- 
ing highlighted the urgency of his at- 
tempt at long-distance fathering: “I per- 
haps may never write to you again.””? 
Some fathers limited their advice to 
very simple, practical hints: avoid walk- 
ing behind the mules, talk loudly to 
Grandpa, help your mother by chopping 
wood and doing the dishes. Whenever 
he felt like quarreling or cry- 
ing, James Goodnow told his 
middle son Sam, “just run out 
into the wood Shed and Saw 
a few Sticks of wood and See 
if you don’t get in a good hu- 
mor before you get done.” 
Even the toddler Johnny 
Goodnow, whose mother had 
to read his letters to him, re- 
ceived advice along with com- 
forting words of affection. “T 
have been wanting to See you 
for a long time,” wrote his fa- 
ther, “but I am too far away 
to go home often.” He prom- 
ised that when he returned, 
“we will have a big talk.” In the 
meantime, “I want you to be 
the best little boy .. . I dont 
want you to Say any bad 
words—-or cry much—I want you to be 
aman.” 74 
Soldiers with adolescent sons were, 
not surprisingly, concerned that their 
prolonged absence would prevent the 
boys from developing into promising 
young men. A North Carolinian, Colo- 
nel John L. Bridgers, Sr., leaned pretty 
heavily on his oldest son, John, Jr., who 
was attending boarding school. The 
younger Bridgers had complained about 
his teasing classmates, about the work 
load, and about any number of other dif- 
ficulties he faced at school. His father re- 
sponded with several cutting letters that 
named “Restless[ness] and dissatisfac- 
tion” as “the weak points in your char- 
acter” and urged him to “become firm 
and to throw away that feeble determi- 
nation of yours.” The “hatred” the boy 
felt for his comrades “would be more 


worthy of [a] Yankee than my son.” Ina 
piece of information that anyone who 
has ever disappointed their parents must 
wince to read, Bridgers announced that 
John, Jr’s cousin, was “the most popular 
boy at Dr. Nelson’s School,” which “ren- 
ders his father so proud and happy 
(author’s emphasis).” Inevitably, having 
“raised a son the hated object of school” 
deeply troubled his parents; “you do not 
know what that idea causes your mother 
and myself to feel.” In yet another letter, 
the elder Bridgers suggested that the 
younger Bridgers should appreciate his 
fatherly advice: “I never had the pleasure 
of receiving a letter from a father as you 


are now doing.”*° 


WY, 
their children of their domestic 
duties, Civil War fathers tried to 


A drawing from the story A Box for the Soldier, about children sending 
stuff to their father in the army. From the author’s collection 


VEN AS THEY REMINDED , 


explain why they had gone off to | 


fight, to jeopardize their lives, in a war 
their youngest children could not possi- 
bly understand. Many naturally felt 
guilty about leaving home, especially in 
times of crisis. After learning of the death 
of his daughter, the lowan Henry Ankeny 
wrote his wife, “I know where I ought to 
have been in this great trial of yours, and 
would to God I had never left you to bear 
so heavy a load of grief and sorrow 
alone.” Knowing the difficulties that their 
wives and families faced without them— 
managing farms, performing the time- 
consuming daily labor of cutting wood 
and drawing water, caring for the sick 
and old—soldiers realized that they were 
not the only ones making sacrifices for 


the sake of their country. The fervency 
of their words of patriotism and honor 
suggest that they had to convince them- 
selves as well as their families that they 
had done the right thing by marching off 
to war. Henry Hitchcock, a member of 
William T. Shermans staff, composed an 
explanation for his wife “to show our 
boy, from his father, hereafter.” His let- 
ter related a recent conversation with 
Sherman, who had asked him why he 
had come to the army. “The reason I 
wished to enter the service,” Hitchcock 
had replied, “was simply that I could not 
stay at home and let other men do the 
fighting & run the risks while I was safely 
making money & enjoying the fruit of 
their toils.’ When he finally 
joined the army, “I was very 
sure that I should hereafter be 
able to respect myself for at 
least having tried to do my 
duty.” 

Men from every rank and 
social station composed simi- 
lar testaments to their patrio- 
tism and commitment to 
fighting until the bitter end. 
“We shall try it again soon,” 
Joshua Chamberlain wrote 
his children after a Union de- 
feat, “and see if we cannot 
make those Rebels behave 
better, and stop their wicked 
works in trying to spoil our 
country and making us all so 
unhappy.” An Indiana ser- 
geant wrote less elegantly that 
“It may be... my unfortunate lot to fall,” 
but “if so I desire that we may so live that 
we will Meete in a better Land Where 
there is no Rebbels nor traitors to mare 
the peace of the inhabitants.” He had left 
his home and family “for pure motives 
to sustain... The Goverment of our fore 
Fathers. But if it should be that I do not 
Return I wish you to instruct My little 
Boy that I die a Marter to my country, 
without any simpathy for traitors.” *” 

Soldiers hoped their families would 
understand, and often borrowed famil- 
ial imagery to make their points. Josiah 
Patterson of Georgia explained to his 
sons that a soldier had “many hard, dis- 
agreeable duties to perform,” but the true 
soldier does not grumble and complain 
but does all that his country’s service 
demands willingly and cheerfully like a 
good little boy that obeys his father and 
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mother for the love he bears them and 
the kindness he has received from them.” 
He loved his “little ones... too dearly to 
permit the ruthless footsteps of the in- 
vader to crush out your liberty while I 
am enjoying an inglorious inactivity or 
ease at home.” Soldiers argued that an- 
other of their prime motivations for 
fighting was protecting their families’ 
good names. An Alabaman admitted that 
“I would bee glad to see little ginny and 
give her a kiss and see the rest of the chil- 
dren frolic around and play on my lap 
and see babe suck his thum.” Yet 
his duty to his children and to 
the Confederacy kept him in the 
field; if not for “the love I have 
for them and my country,’ he 
would have hurried home. Later 
in the war, he was still commit- 
ted to the cause. “I dont want it 
throwed up to my children af- 
ter I am dead and gone that I 
was a deserter from the confed- 
erate army,’ Marcus Spiegel, an 
Ohio colonel, told his wife dur- 
ing the Vicksburg campaign 
“that my fighting in this War 
will leave an inheritance to my 
beloved children of more value 
than all the Gold in India.” Even 
death would not be too high a 
price to pay for the honor and 
respect that would accrue to the 
family name. A Georgian 
begged his wife not to grieve for 
him if he died in the line of duty, 
for “if I fall 1 will fall like a man 
and leave no stigma on my dar- 
ling boy.” Another Georgian, in 
one of the first letters he had 
written in his life, assured his 
wife that he longed to see their 
two-year-old boy, but if he came 
home “in that way . .. it would 
be a scandle to me as long as I 
live and to my sweet Willie af- 
ter I was dead and gone.” 
Worried about the well-being of 
their children, filled with guilt about 
leaving their families alone at home, and 
cognizant of their chances for being 
crippled or killed by wounds or disease, 
soldiers tried to alleviate their children’s 
fears. A few put unbearable pressure on 
their children when, in attempting to 
comfort as well as to influence children, 
they connected their survival on the 


home. “A great many little girls like you, 
have lost their father in this battle,” 
Colonel Hans Heg once wrote his 
daughter Hilga—who probably did not 
have to be reminded about the dangers 
her father faced. Late in 1862 Heg wrote, 
“When I get into Battle I might get shot, 
but if you are a good girl and Edmund 
is a good boy, God will take care of me 
for you.” Marcus Spiegel was a little 
more subtle when he mentioned that he 
had recently been in a battle with “the 
Cannon Balls ... flying over my head but 


“Return of Veteran Volunteers on Furlough,” 
Harper’s Weekly, Library of Congress 


none hurt me; the good Lord preserved 
me from any harm and if you will only 
be right good Children, mind well and 
pray to the good Lord, I trust soon to 
see you all well and hearty.” Henry 
Abbott suggested a similar link between 
his survival and the behavior of his fa- 
vorite brother, five-year-old Grafton: 


“Now you must be good all the time & | 


remember, when you get mad & begin 


battlefield to the youngsters’ behavior at | to cry, it makes the rebel bullets come a 
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good deal nearer to me.” Hilga and 
Edmund Heg, the three Spiegel children, 
and Grafton Abbott may well have ap- 
preciated that they were helping to keep 
their fathers and brother alive—until 
Colonel Heg was killed at Chickamauga, 
Colonel Speigel died in a Confederate 
ambush in May 1864, and twenty-two- 
year-old Major Abbott died in the Wil- 
derness at about the same time.”? 

But many, if not most, fathers did, 
of course, come home. One of the few 
accounts of the reunion of a Civil War 
soldier and his family came 
from the pen of the writer 
Hamlin Garland, whose fa- 
ther Richard had served in 
a Wisconsin regiment for 
the last two years of the war. 
When Garland arrived at his 
little Wisconsin farm in the 
spring of 1865, Hamlin’s 
mother Belle naturally 
rushed to him, followed 
closely by their eldest child, 
Hattie. But five-year-old 
Hamlin and three-year-old 
Frank fulfilled every 
soldier’s worst fears: they 
did not know this “strange 
man with big eyes and care- 
worn face” as their father. 
After his mother urged him 
forward, Hamlin finally 
“submitted” to an ambiva- 
lent hug. His brother Frank, 
however, who had been only 
nine months old when Ri- 
chard marched off to war, 
held back. “The gaunt and 
grizzled stranger terrified 
him,” despite Richard’s ur- 
gent, repeated plea to “come 
here, my little man.” A shiny 
red apple eventually lured 
the scared toddler into his 
arms. An idyllic day of 
lounging, eating, and talk- 
ing followed, during which Richard’s 
voice “sinks deeper into my remem- 
brance,” Garland remembered. At bed- 
time the children fell to sleep listening 
to stories “of the battles he had seen, and 
the marches he had made.” Their father 
was home, and all was well. 

Yet all was not the same as before. 
The children loved to hear their father 
tell stories—the war provided vivid ad- 
ditions to his repertoire of pioneer 


tales—and to recite Shakespearean 
scenes from memory. Yet a darker side 
of Richard Garland also emerged, “for 
my father brought back from his two 
years’ campaigning ... the temper and 
habit of a soldier.” Accustomed to the 
gentle parenting of their mother, Hamlin 
and Frank, especially, found their father’s 
sterner style disturbing. “We soon 
learned ... that the soldier’s promise of 
punishment was swift and precise in its 
fulfillment.” Although Hamlin enter- 
tained other, quite fond memories of his 
father, he was a strict man and his oldest 
son believed his war-time experiences 
were the reason. “We knew he loved us,” 
Garland wrote in words that could no 
doubt have been echoed by thousands 
of soldiers’ children, “for he often took 
us to his knees of an evening and told us 
stories of marches and battles, or chanted 
war-songs for us.” But “the moments of 
his tenderness were few” and the slight- 
est misbehavior was corrected harshly 
and immediately.*° 

Of course, Hamlin, Frank, and 
Hattie were lucky—at least their father 
came home. They, like most families in 
the North as well as the South, tried to 
pick up where they left off before the 
stirring events of 1861 plunged them 
into violence and hardship and heart- 
break. But it was hard to forget the fear 
and distress and worry that preceded 
soldiers’ homecomings, impossible to 
recapture the lost years. That sense of 
loss was particularly poignant for men 
who had missed out on the birthdays 
and Christmases, the first steps and first 
words, the playtimes and quiet times of 
their young children. As the United 
States entered the high-tide of the Vic- 
torian era in the decades after the Civil 
War, it is plausible that at least part of 
that generation’s veneration of child- 
hood—as a time of innocence, of nur- 
turing, of safety—was born in the camps 
and on the battlefields of America’s Civil 
War, where even the most grizzled vet- 
erans never forgot the children back 
home. 
es 
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MORE THAN TWO YEARS AGO, 
while researching old photographs taken 
around the Little Round Top—Devil’s 
Den area for my painting “Battlescape,” 
I came across the infamous photographs 
of the dead sharpshooter in his “Home.” 
I was interested in reading about the dis- 
covered movement of the “sharps- 
hooter’s” body from down the hill to the 
final position up the hill. 

Of course, I had seen the photo of 
the dead “sharpshooter” lying before his 
stone wall between the large boulders 
many times over the years. It really is 
doubtless the greatest photo shot of a 
dead soldier to come down to us from 
the Civil War. And it has become even 
better known since it was “discovered” 
to be a fake. 


NTIL 1995, I wasn’t aware ofa 

stereoscopic view that also ex- 

isted showing the same scene. 
The four photos taken down the hill 
were new to me also, and I was, of course, 
in awe that the photographers had 
moved the body to make them. The in- 
formation I was reading was in the book 
Gettysburg: A Journey in Time, published 
in 1975, by William Frassanito. 

In all, there were six photographs/ 
stereos taken by Alexander Gardner and 
Timothy H. O'Sullivan of the body. A 
third man, James F. Gibson, apparently 
was somewhere else entirely or simply 
served as a helper, as his name is not re- 
corded upon any of the six photographs. 
What I learned from these photographs 
and Gettysburg: A Journey in Timeis that 
aside from the rifle propped against the 
wall in back of the “sharpshooter”— 
which Frassanito notes is very obviously 
a photographer’s prop—there is noth- 
ing further visible to show this famous 
photograph of the “Sharpshooter’s 
Home” to be anyone else but a sharp- 
shooter whose body was indeed found 
precisely in that location. There are, in 


Previous Page: “The Sharpshooter’s Shrine.” 
I chose to paint this sharpshooter as an 
actual combatant operating on July 3 and 
being clobbered by a Parrott shell while in his 
home because I'm convinced he was doing 
just that when he met his fate. 

—James Groves 


Inset: Photo 1, Alexander Gardner’s 
“The Home of a Rebel Sharpshooter, 
Gettysburg.” Library of Congress 


fact, an amazing number of visual clues 
that strongly indicate the body was 
found and photographed at the wall/ 
boulder position, then dragged down 
the hill to the final staged battle posi- 


| tion. What first tipped me off was the 
| dead soldier’s face. 


There is one great distinction that 


| separates this body from all the other 
| bodies photographed by Gardner, 
| O’Sullivan, and Gibson at Gettysburg. 


This body was in great shape! The young 


_ soldier is in a remarkable state of pres- 
| ervation. All the other bodies photo- 
| graphed are horribly swollen and dis- 


figured. By the time Gardner’s crew 


| reached the dead, they had become 
| nothing more than macabre masks of 
| their former humanity. They were all 
| grotesque and illicit nothing more than 


horror in the mind of the viewer. All, 
that is, except this particular body. This 
soldier’s body is just barely swollen, and 
as such, is a unique, prized find. 

This was a face that a photographer 
could only love to capture. I can fairly 
believe that Gardner, et al., were wring- 
ing their hands and exclaiming their 
equivalent of today’s “YES!” when they 
finally found this “beautiful” body. Now 
this was a subject that could evoke em- 
pathy and cause tears when shown back 
at their Washington gallery. 

Take a look at the four photos taken 


| down the hill (3, 4, 5, and 6; pages 66 
| and 67). Notice there are no “three quar- 


ter” or frontal headshots, which show 


| the soldier’s facial features. Photo 4 
| doesn’t even show his head. The other 
| three could best be described as “up- 
| side-down left-ear studies.” I suggest 
| that this is a rather odd way of first “cap- 
| turing” the best preserved dead body the 
| photographers had found. These pho- 
| tographers made their living doing 
| three-quarter and frontal shots of 
| people’s faces all the time. The body/ 


dress is secondary. The face says it all! If 
anything, Gardner, et al., seemed to be 
hiding the face in the four photos taken 


| down the hill. Why would they want to 


hide the most recognizable and best fea- 
ture of this body? 

Now take a look at Photos 1 (page 
57) and 2 (page 65). Both show the clas- 
sic three-quarter facial shot— which, by 
the way, is the view most often chosen 
by painters and photographers down 
through the ages. This is a normal ap- 
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Myth or 
Reality? 


a 


- .~ Lawrence Lee Hewitt 


The Case of the 
Rearranged Corpse 


In the introduction to his most recent 
book, Confederate Tide Rising: Robert E. Lee 
and the Making of Southern Strategy, 1861- 
1862, Joseph L. Harsh made the following 
generalization of his work and that of six 
other historians who have recently writ- 
ten on this topic: “While there are broad 
areas of agreement among these authors, 
and between each of them and me, as be- 
fits studies based on many of the same 
sources, there are also wide differences of 
interpretation, thus keeping unfitting his- 
torical studies from ever approaching the 
certitude of the sciences.” Though I am cer- 
tain that some of our readers will not ac- 
cept all of James Groves’s conclusions in 
“Devil’s Den: Death of a Sharpshooter,” 
that 1s to be expected; it is based on his- 
torical research, not scientific experiments. 
In the absence of scientific proof, each of 
us must decide for ourselves what is myth 
and what is reality. 


THE FOLLOWING BACKGROUND 
“facts” are based primarily on the excep- 
tional, pioneering works of William A. 
Frassanito, which I heartily recommend. 


July 2, 1863: Union forces occupying 
Devil’s Den are attacked about 4:30 p.m. 
and abandon the area to Confederate 
troops after approximately ninety minutes. 
Few of the killed on either side are buried. 
Instead, the Confederates spend the night 
caring for wounded and constructing at 
least one stone wall to shelter a sharp- 
shooter the following day. 

July 3, 1863: Comederate sharp- 
shooter(s) in Devil’s Den area exchange 
rounds with Battery D, 5th U.S. Artillery. 
July 4, 1863: Union parties searching for 
weapons visit the Devil’s Den area. They 
find most of the dead, both Union and 
Confederate, uncovered. 


July 4-5, 1863: Several Union soldiers, 
including Captain Augustus P. Martin, 
view the body of the sharpshooter. (see 
sidebar) 


Ju ly 5: John Rosensteel, a boy living in 
the area, finds a sharpshooter’s rifle in 
Devil’s Den. {currently displayed in Get- 
tysburg National Military Park museum] 


July 5/6/7/8/9, 1863: Itis uncertain 
when, between the evening of July 
5 and approximately noon on July 
9, these images were taken. 
Alexander Gardner photographs Alfred 
Waud and comes upon the scene of “A 
sharpshooter’s last sleep.” The memorable 
photograph and stereoscopic of the sharp- 
shooter are taken by Gardner/Timothy H. 
O'Sullivan. In addition to O'Sullivan, 
James F. Gibson also assists Gardner. 
[NOTE: Because of a discrepancy in the 
records of the Library of Congress regarding 
whether one of the six images is a photo- 
graph or a stereoscopic, Ne>S presents these 
images simply as Photos 1-6.] 

July 16, 1863: Corporal Adam S. Bright, 
9th Pennsylvania Reserves, writes: “The 
position of our regt was straight across 
from the Devil’s Den where their [the 
enemy’s]| sharp shooters were lying.” 


Latter part of August/first part of 
September 1863: Reverend Andrew B. 
Cross finds unburied bodies in a rocky area 
of the battlefield. 


September 1863: Gardner’s catalog 
captions the sharpshooter’s images (Pho- 
tos 1 and 2) as “Home of Rebel Sharp 
Shooters at the Battle of Gettysburg” and 
“Rocks could not save him at the Battle of 
Gettysburg”. 


November 11, 1863: Novisible skeletal 
remains in the Devil’s Den area were im- 
pressive enough to warrant photograph- 
ing by Peter S. Weaver. 


November 12, 1863: David McConau- 
ghy (see “Command Decision,” North & 
South #3) writes about the number of 
Confederate bodies that have become ex- 
posed to the elements: “There were nearly 
40 of the Rebel bodies in [the] Slaughter 
pen which were never actually buried, but 
wrapped in blankets & covered with a few 
stones...” 


Around November 19, 1863: Gardner 
states that he returned to the “Sharp- 
shooter’s Home,” and makes “unbeliev- 
able” claims that the sharpshooter’s body 
remained unburied and his rusted rifle still 
leaned against the rock wall. 


October 1864: Isaac C. Moorhead tours 
the battlefield and sees at least one exposed 
skeleton and several very shallow, rock-cov- 
ered graves. [recorded well after the fact] 


Early 1866: In Photographic Sketch Book 
of the Civil War, Gardner changes the name 
of Photo 1 to “Home of a Rebel Sharp- 
shooter, Gettysburg, July, 1863” and pro- 
vides an elaborate account of his subject; 
he entitles Photo 6 “A Sharpshooter’s Last 
Sleep, Gettysburg, July, 1863.” 


1867:C. J. Tyson takes a stereoscopic of 
the “Home” site and labels it “Position oc- 
cupied by a Rebel sharpshooter in rear of 
‘Devil’s Den, and the place he lost his life.” 
It is likely that Gardner’s Sketch Book was 
the sole source for Tyson’s caption. 


1886: In A Complete Hand-Book of the 
Monuments and Indications and Guide to 
the Positions on the Gettysburg Battlefield, J. 
Howard Wert tells the story of how Union 
artillerymen killed a sharpshooter in Devil’s 
Den, whose “mangled body was found bur- 
ied beneath the stones of his demolished 
wall...” 

191 1:1n Gettysburg, The Pictures and the 
Story, William H. Tipton reproduces Photo 
1 over the caption: “Confederate Sharp- 
shooter Above Devil’s Den—Killed by Con- 
cussion.” The latter was probably based on 
Captain Martin’s description, published in 
1399: 

Francis T. Miller includes Gardner’s 
Sketch Book photograph and story of the 
sharpshooter in his ten-volume Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War. 

After seeing Miller’s work, former Vir- 
ginia Governor Andrew J. Hoge identifies 
the sharpshooter as his cousin, Corporal 
Andrew J. Hoge, Company E, 4th Virginia 
Infantry; his account of his cousin’s death 
was printed in Confederate Veteran in 1925. 
[Frassanito concluded in Early Photography 
at Gettysburg that “it is certain that Corp. 
Hoge was nowhere near Devil’s Den at the 
time of his death. The 4th Virginia. ..fought 
on the opposite end of the Confederate 
lines at Gettysburg” (p. 277).] 


October 1961: In“The Case of the Rear- 
ranged Corpse” (Civil War Times) Frederic 
Ray, art director for Civil War Times Iilus- 
trated, announces his discovery that 
Gardner/O’Sullivan took an additional 
photograph of the “sharpshooter’s” body— 
in a different location (Photo 6), making 
this the first—and still only—known in- 
stance where a Civil War photographer 
committed such an act. [NOTE: No docu- 
mentation regarding the sequence in which 


the six images were taken has ever been dis- 
covered. | 


1975: In Gettysburg: A Journey in Time, 
Frassanito discusses “the actual relocation 
of a dead body some forty yards for the 
purpose of composing a more effective 
scene” up the slope (p. 187), and credits 
Frederic Ray as being “the first person to 
become aware of the fact that the body was 
moved to the stone wall from some other 
location...” (p. 238). Frassanito’s argu- 
ment is persuasive and quickly becomes 
the established thinking; the National Park 
Service erects a display at the “Sharp- 
shooter's Home” indicating that the pho- 
tograph has been “staged.” 


September 1993: Mr. Nicastro, ali- 
censed embalmer and mortician, analyzes 
Gardner’s death studies and concludes that 
“of all the bodies present throughout 
Gardner’s Gettysburg series...only one... 
[seemed] to be inconsistent with the oth- 
ers insofar as the state of decomposition 
was concerned; namely the Devil’s Den” 
sharpshooter “...that soldier’s postmor- 
tem characteristics suggested that the body, 
unlike the other bodies in the Devil’s Den 
and Rose Woods areas, appeared to have 
been dead for only about two days” 
(Frassanito, Photography, 332). 


1995: In Early Photography at Gettysburg, 
Frassanito reiterates the relocation story, 
but concludes his opening paragraph: 
“Though the following evidence is there- 
fore circumstantial, it is nevertheless 
weighty” (p. 270). The crux of his argu- 
ment: “In short, it simply would have made 
no sense for the cameramen to find the 
ideal body at the ideal location; then, for 
no apparent reason, move the corpse 72 
yards to a comparatively nondescript lo- 
cation; and then proceed to expend four 
negatives while experimenting with differ- 
ent camera angles. We may therefore ra- 
tionally conclude that the body was moved 
to the wall, and not away from it” (p. 271). 
Frassanito concludes: “Ironically, most, if 
not all, of the dead Confederate soldiers 
photographed by Gardner’s crew in the 
Devil’s Den/Slaughter Pen area had prob- 
ably been ordinary infantrymen, killed 
during the bitter struggle on July 2. Cer- 
tainly few, if any, had actually been true 
sharpshooters.” In a note, Frassanito ac- 
knowledges his error in Journey, “which in- 
correctly stated that Mr. Ray had deter- 
mined that the body had been ‘moved to 
the stone wall’” (p. 422). 


1998:... 
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proach for initially capturing a subject. 
However, if these photographs were taken 
last and not first, they go against the 
norm. 

Why would the photographers find 
a “great faced” subject down the hill and 
spend a lengthy interval taking four shots 
showing everything but the face, then 
decide to move that body up the hill sev- 
enty yards where they then photographed 
the face both times? 

The much more obvious reason the 
photographers took pains not to show the 
soldier’s face in their downhill photos was 
that such views are the most recogniz- 
able. Why would Gardner and company 
not want the soldier to be recognizable? 
Because they had already photographed 
the soldier at the uphill site and did not 
want any viewers to discover they had 
moved the body. 

One might think that an upside 
down and rear-three-quarter head pro- 
file, such as is shown in three of the 
downhill photographs, would be enough 
to reveal the identity of the soldier. Not 
so. Gardner had the audacity to place a 
sample of each view of this Confederate’s 
body (one taken up and one taken down) 
back-to-back in his Photographic Sketch 
Book of the Civil War (Photos 1 and 6). 
Yet, apparently no one prior to Frederic 
Ray in 1961 noticed that they were the 
same body photographed in two differ- 
ent places. 

Gardner got away with his charade 
for almost a hundred years, even though 
the photographs are two of the finest shot 
on the battlefield. I believe the corpse 
made a good subject without its facial 
features because the patch-pocket frock 
coat added something “soldier-esque” to 
the subject. Not one of the other Con- 
federate dead photographed on the 
battlefield was so well dressed. In fact, 
with the exception of three officers lying 
face down near the Rose Woods area, the 
Confederates were dressed more like 
country folk. If you take away the recur- 
ring prop rifle, they appear to be noth- 
ing more than common farmhands. I feel 
certain that this is one reason why the 
body of this particular soldier was 
deemed valuable for further photography 
in another location. 

After making this first simple obser- 
vation about the face, I quickly found 
other visual leads that indicated that the 
body was found uphill at the wall/boul- 


ders. I could not depend on photographs 
reproduced in a book for drawing my 
own conclusions, because a book photo 
is sometimes misleading. I knew the Li- 
brary of Congress had the originals, so I 
acquired 8 x 10 copies of all six photos 


| and began flushing out additional visual 


clues that indicate the sequence in which 
they were taken. 


THE CONDITION OF THE BODY 


The standard assumption is that this 
body belonged to a man killed in the “tri- 
angular field” area of the southern ter- 
mination of Houck’s Ridge on Thursday, 


July 2. If this were true, this downhill | 
| photographed in that area. 


body would have lain in the open for sev- 
eral days. By the time the photographers 
arrived, it would have been just as 
bloated and grotesque as all the other 
bodies in the area. Even a group of Con- 
federates killed within the somewhat 
shaded wood line at the base of Round 
Top on the 2nd showed horrible bloat- 
ing. These soldiers were left to lie 
throughout the 3rd, which was the hot- 
test, most sunlit day between the time of 


| battle and the arrival of the photogra- 


phers (for bloating, a day of heat and 
sunlight is key for the necessary fermen- 
tation to occur). After July 3, the weather 


turned cloudy and thunderstorms | 


moved through the area. The photogra- 


| phers most likely took these photos (as 
| well as those of the sharpshooter) on 


Tuesday and, according to all the photo- 
graphs taken that day, the weather was 
overcast. Thus, everybody killed on July 
2 would already have been exposed to 
terrific warmth throughout the 3rd. If 
killed on the 2nd, the “sharpshooter’s” 
body would be looking as horrific as ev- 
erybody else’s. But it’s not even close. 
Why? Probably because this fellow was 
killed in this position while sharpshoot- 
ing during the afternoon of July 3. There- 
fore, his body is some eighteen hours 
“fresher” than the other dead soldiers 


Further, if he was killed in this loca- 
tion, sunlight-blocking boulders and a 
still substantial, cooling, stone-enclosure 


| surrounded him on three sides. In addi- 


tion, according to the diameter of the de- 
ciduous tree stump just visible in the 
lower right foreground of Photos 1 (op- 
posite) and 2 (page 65), a fifteen to 
twenty-foot tree was providing shade. 
Apparently, this tree was sawn down and 
removed to provide the best camera view 
of the dead sharpshooter. Scions grow- 
ing upwards from around its base have 
been stomped down and out of the way. 
The dead soldier’s (continued on page 62) 


Confederate dead within the wood line of Round Top. Believed to have been taken 
the same day as Photos 1-6, notice how these bodies are bloated and have their 
| knees raised. Also, notice the “prop” rifle in the upper left. Library of Congress 
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Analysis of the Objects Found in the “Sharpshooter’s Home” 
An amazing amount of details and evidence can be seen in Photo 1 above. 


A—kepi: Curious, because none show in 
the other photos of dead Confederates. 


B—knapsack: Unlike anything else in 
any of the other death studies taken by 
these photographers. Still attached to the 
body, it makes the journey down the hill 
but remains hidden as it has already been a 
conspicuous element. It has also been 
emptied, which makes it the most likely 
source for many items that appear down, 
but not up, the hill: a bullet; a folded 
pouch; a squarish bottle/flask containing 
white powder, poured mostly upon the 
ground; a small, curved-handle spoon; 
three biscuits; a round bar, possibly soap; a 
paper box; a metal cup (usually with one 
or more biscuits inside); a shoe brush; and, 
at least one clothes pin. 


C—piece of rotten stump-wood: 
Because we cannot see the condition of the 
haversack, covered by the blanket, in Photo 
2, this piece of wood provides a vital clue. 
In Photo 2, the wood has been moved 
away from the head area to make room for 
the spreading of the blanket. It has been 
placed at the mid-foreground side of the 
mid-blanket area. As it is nothing more 
than a piece of rotten stump, I can think of 
no reason why the photographers would 
have moved it to the soldier’s head area for 
their first shot. But I can see why they 
would move it for their second shot to 
make room for the blanket. Because of its 
“unimportance’, I surmise the photogra- 
phers probably found it lying to this side 
of the dead soldier’s head to begin with. 
Hence, Photo 1 was taken before Photo 2. 


D—bulge in frock coat: Thebulge was 
caused by a rock lying upon it for several 


days. Originally a very obvious bulge, it looks 


centrally pushed in by somebody’s fingers. 
This bulge and the bottom edge of the frock 
coat get flatter after the body is dragged 
down the hill. 


E—full haversack: A fine model, possibly 


made from leather rather than canvas. I 
believe the spread blanket in Photo 2 comes 
from within. After being emptied, it is 
positioned in plain sight down the hill. 


F—ammunition pouch: Itremainsat the 


“Home” when the body is removed. 


G—rock: It’s different in appearance from 
the bulging haversack. 


H—(also left and right of E): Blanket 


lying beneath the sharpshooter. This blanket 


also appears in Photo 2, along with another 
freshly spread blanket, both of which are 
distinctive and left at the wall. 


|—rifle-case: I believe this curling, dark 
leather item is a rifle-case for carrying a 
sharpshooter’s rifle. This weapon has 
no fore-stock, an unusual butt-plate, 
and a scope that must be protected 
from accidental shock and damage 
associated with the normal handling 
and carrying of such a heavy weapon; 
consequently, a somewhat unusual 

case with a shoulder sling. When the 
sharpshooter pulled his rifle from this 
tight-fitting carrying case, it caused 

the leather to collapse somewhat into 

a “snakeskin” condition. When he 
tossed it aside and out of the way 


forever, it remained in this spineless, 
lifeless pattern. Though easier with an 
enlargement, I think you can see that this 
case’s muzzle-end matches that fat- 
barreled and scoped Northern Target 
Rifle like a well-fitting glove. The stock- 
end (just down from the strap) has an 
obvious pointed (shiny) impression from 
the sharp butt-plate (which differentiates 
it from the normal butt-plates of regular 
rifles). Admittedly, this is the most 
difficult piece to fathom, hence my 
sketch. Because of the configuration of 
this item, it has also been identified as “a 
Union-made haversack with the cotton 
cloth liner pulled out of the opening.” 
J—rifle: “Hallmark” prop rifle placed 
there by the photographers. 

K—ageless “puddle rock” 

L— I believe this item is the missing rear 
section of the scope on the rifle recovered 
by Rosensteel, and that it was blown off 
the rifle by the shell burst. Another 
possibility that has been offered for this 


sharp ag ss wee 


rurale 
end . 


indentation 
for scope 
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(Analysis continued) 


item “is a broken leather bayonet 
scabbard, the belt hanger visible above 
the left upper portion of the tube.” 


M— five-inch deciduous tree: Better 
seen in Photo 2, this approximately 
twenty-foot tree has been sawn approxi- 
mately two feet from the ground. Though 
blurry, still it can be observed to be 
plainly cut with a saw at two different 
angles; the whitest (right) section at 
about 35 degrees, the left section nearly 
flat, deeper, and intersecting with the first 
cut. The pie-shaped section was probably 
formed when the tree was bent backwards 
to prevent it from falling inwards toward 
the “Home.” I think this tree was sawn 
down because it obstructed the three- 
quarter view of the body and the 
photographers wanted to record the body 
mostly as they found it. It would have 
been standard practice for the tool box in 
their wagon to have contained a saw. 


N—rock out of place to the wall: 
This flat rock does not add to the bulk of 
the wall. Rather, it is “capstone” material. 
As such, it came tumbling down when 
the shell exploded. It is the likely culprit 
for the flattened state of the sharp- 
shooter’s lower left leg. My guess is it was 
removed and “oomph’ed” into the wall- 
base by the photographers; same with 
the rock upon it. 

O—rock: This hefty rock is lying atop 
the sharpshooter’s lower right shin and 
ankle. Though the same gray tone as the 
pants-leg, it is a rock. And it has been 
lying on that lower leg for several days; it’s 
practically melded to it. Notice how the 
pant-leg surrounds the rock lying like a 
“roosting bird in its nest.” In placement 
and size it matches the impression in the 
tight pant-leg showing in Photo 4. 


[Editor’s Note: It is a rock, and is easier to 
discern in an enlargement printed on 
photographic paper and especially in the 
stereoscopic view.—LLH] 

As the photographers were seeking 
props along their way, it is plausible 
some of the items above went with them 
to other scenes. Yet, except for the rifle 
prop, I have been unable to recognize 
any of the items found in the “Home” to 
have been recorded previously. This leads 
me to believe these items were found in 
the “Home.” Except for his rifle, and a 
knife and canteen, nothing seems to be 
missing from the usual equipment. 
Whoever happened upon this scene 
prior to the photographers were limited 
as to their needs, desire for souvenirs, or 
carrying capacity. 
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(continued from page 60) body tempera- 
ture would have remained cooler in this 
location than it would have downhill 
upon the open, southwest hillside. Con- 
sequently, the body was in better condi- 
tion when found by the photographers. 


The Flattened Legs 


THERE IS ANOTHER DIFFERENCE 
between the condition of this body and 
the others photographed. Notice the 
lower legs in Photo 4 (page 66). They have 
been flattened and the feet point in op- 


posite directions. This is only possible if | 


something crushed the lower limbs; and, 


in all probability, the object was heavy | 


and remained resting upon this fellow’s 
legs for some time. Typically, the knees 
of the other photographed bodies were 
elevated, so this is a curious anomaly. 

In which of these two positions, up 
at the wall or down on the open hillside, 
would the body be more likely to be 
found with something heavy lying upon 
its lower extremities? Up at the wall, of 
course, especially if part of the wall had 
collapsed upon this unfortunate soldier 
during the battle. Although the reader 
cannot discern rocks lying on the soldier’s 
legs in either photograph made at the wall 
“Home” (the photographers having re- 


| moved most of them for the proper ef- 
_ fect), we cannot throw out the obvious 
| condition of the legs. 

In the photo on page 61, notice the 
stiff and elevated condition of the man’s 
coat. Strangely, it does not lie flat upon 
and over his chest. In fact, it has all the 
appearance of having been pulled up and 
over the body’s chest area. I submit that 
the photographers found the soldier ly- 

| ing with his coat actually opened and ly- 
ing to the side of the body, over the left 
arm, and upon his haversack and ground. 
After being open for several days and 
| being sodden from the various rains, this 
coat had become “impressed” both by 
objects beneath it and by objects lying 
upon it. It was then pulled up and over 
and laid upon the dead man’s chest, re- 
taining its stiff, indented character. A 
bulge in the coat just left from the bot- 
tom of the “patch-pocket” shows where 
a rock had lain upon the inside of the 
| open coat for several days. I think the 
photographers removed and tossed it as 
| they endeavored to replace the coat over 
the chest. Likewise, the rocks lying upon 
| the man’s legs were removed. 

There is some postwar written evi- 
dence which indicates that the wall had 
partially fallen upon this sharpshooter. 


Eyewitness account of Captain Augustus P. Martin, 


commander of the Union V Corps artillery at Gettysburg 
(Gettysburg Compiler, October 24, 1899) 


“Among the interesting incidents that 
occurred on Little Round Top was the 
summary way in which a sharpshooter was 
disposed of in rear of Devil’s Den. He had 
concealed himself behind a stone wall 
between two boulders and for a long time we 
were annoyed by shots from that direction, 
one of which actually combed my hair over 
my left ear and passed through the shoulder 
of a man a little taller than myself who was 
standing behind me for a cover. At last we 
were able to locate the spot, by the use of a 
field glass, from whence the shots came by 
little puffs of smoke that preceded the 
whizzing of the bullets that passed by our 
heads. We then loaded one of our guns with 
a percussion shell, taking careful and 
accurate aim. When the shot was fired the 
shell struck and exploded on the face of one 
of the boulders. We supposed the shot had 
frightened him away, as we were no longer 
troubled with shots from that location. 
When the battle was ended we rode over to 
the Devil’s Den and found behind the wall a 
dead Confederate soldier lying upon his back 
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and, so far as we could see, did not have a 
mark upon his body, and from that fact 
became convinced that he was killed by the 
concussion of the shell when it exploded on 
the face of the boulder” 


Captain Augustus P. Martin 
Gil Barrett Collection, 
US Army Military History Institute 


Captain Augustus P. Martin’s story (see 
sidebar) is certainly plausible, and comes 
close to a firsthand visual inspection at 
the time. However, a secondhand story 
by local J. Howard Wert infers multiple 


shell-firings and mentions rocks upon | 


the “mangled body.” Wert concluded by 
saying the dead Confederate sharp- 
shooter never received any other burial 
and his bleaching bones could still be 
seen within his “Home” many months 
later. It is highly unlikely that any 
artillerists were around to view the re- 
mains months afterwards, because they 
would have departed after the battle. 

In his Sketch Book, Gardner claims 
to have visited the sharpshooter’s posi- 
tion in November 1863, and found the 
soldier’s bones still extant, complete with 
rusting rifle! This obvious falsehood was 
later to cause much of the disbelief asso- 
ciated with the uphill site as the original 
location of the body. 

Iam convinced that shellfire, directly 
or indirectly, caused this soldier’s death. 
Hence, my reason for painting “The Des- 
ecration of the Shrine” (shown below). 
In addition to Martin’s eyewitness ac- 
count, there is physical evidence extant 
at the site. In May of 1997, I went to the 
“Sharpshooter’s Home” to look for some- 


thing that would match a “dent” made | 


by Goliath swinging a 50-pound sledge- 
hammer. I began examining the north- 


granite in the area has an “onion skin” 


| 


long plumes of smoke along that golden 


| summit on Friday, July 3, 1863. I was ex- 
| cited about this hole in the rock because 
ern front boulder on its eastern face. The | 
| it should be. 


cleavage. That is, through weathering and | 
exfoliation its surface scales or peels off | 


in layers like an onion. The outermost 
layer eventually falls away to reveal a 
“new” skin beneath. A web of alligatored 
cracks can be easily seen upon and 
throughout the oldest outer “peel.” Ex- 
foliation has been picking away at these 
granite “scales” since their beginning. 
Sheets and single scales have fallen away 
from the surface of these rocks over the 


it was essentially right where Martin said 


While I was there, a group of school 
children led by their guide approached 
and were herded into a half-circle forma- 
tion where the photographers once stood 
so long ago. He told the story just the way 
I was expecting him to, and the kids only 
groaned a little at the end when he said 
the “F” word. With slight disdain, he an- 


| nounced this “Sharpshooter’s Home” 
| photograph was a “FAKE.” I stayed and 
_ listened to some final remarks delivered 


eons. In addition, I was aware that old | 
| pointed at the rifle propped against the 


graffiti had been once removed by the 


work of stone chiseling. Stone chiseling, | 
| “Look at this rifle in the old photograph. 


however, leaves a certain generally obvi- 
ous surface texture. 

In short order, a curious and, to my 
eyes, out of place pockmark in the gran- 
ite face drew my attention. The most im- 
pressive thing about this scar was that it 
extended below the first “onion skin” 
layer. That was odd and very notewor- 
thy. Turning, I looked eastward across the 
intervening Plum Run gorge to Little 
Round Top. Six 10-pound Parrotts of 
Battery D, 5th U.S. Artillery, had belched 


| 


by the guide. I was glad I did. The guide 


rock wall in the old photograph and said, 


| Is this rifle the kind that a sharpshooter 


would use?” To which one of the braver 
lads waved and said essentially, “No, it 


| should look like one of those we saw at 
| the museum.” Now here was something 

interesting, and I made a mental note of 
| this new found tidbit. 


There is also visual evidence in the 


| old photos to indicate a shell exploded 


somewhere in front of the wall. Momen- 


| tum debris had struck against and 
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toppled some of the highest wall-rocks 
down upon the luckless sharpshooter, 
pinning his legs and knocking him dead 
or unconscious. I believe it also cropped 
off a ten-foot cedar directly behind and 
in line with the sharpshooter’s home and 
felled a thirty-foot dead pine tree even 
further back (see Photo 5, page 67). 

It is my belief that the sharpshooter 


built his wall (probably with help) about | 


a foot higher than shown in Photos 1 
(page 57) and 2 (opposite). Using the 
photo to plot the position on the ground 
today, I was able to get an average mea- 
surement from the sharpshooter’s right 
knee to his head. This span measured ap- 
proximately four feet, which is what my 
own head to knee measures out to. And 
so 1am comfortable thinking this fellow 
and [ are similar in height (5'11"). I tried 
resting my stick “rifle” upon the wall for 
a steady shot at Little Round Top and 
found the wall too short to stand com- 
fortably behind to get a good rest shot, 
yet too high to get off a sitting shot. Ergo, 
the wall was probably higher. I should 
also mention that this poorly-interlock- 
ing, loose stone “wall” in the photographs 
is much thicker at its base and more sub- 
stantial at its top than the current recon- 
struction at the park. In retrospect, the 
original wall could more aptly be de- 
scribed as a stone pile. Still, it was a sturdy 
creation for the sharpshooter to place his 
faith in and a testament to his role in the 
fighting on July 3. 


CONSIDERING THE DISTANCE TO 
Little Round Top, I feel certain this fel- 
low would think his rifle pretty safe and 
secure—trigger downwards, scope top 
side— as it rested atop the wall between 
shots. His home was well hidden, with a 
good-sized bush growing in front of the 
left boulder. With luck, he may have 
thought his shrine would be invisible to 
the Yankees atop the hill in the distance; 
but he could see them well enough. 
Throughout the night, he remained close 
to his “Home.” 

He probably woke early. The pickets 
positioned to his front were now drift- 
ing back from the ridge. Some perhaps 
exchanged farewells with him. Once 
alone, he carefully loaded his target rifle 


and set it in its crowning position, then | 


lay his bedding rug over the bare and 
stony ground, the better to catch any 


loading tools or target bullets which | 
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| might be dropped. He tried to relax by | 


| breaking his fast with one of several corn- | 


| meal biscuits stored within his tin cup. 
| As he ate, he pondered the distant hill. 
| Afterward, he sat down on his knapsack 
and fired his pipe. Dawn cast flecks of 
pink and gold upon the ramparts of his 
home. This is the time I choose to por- 
| tray him. 

For months now, I have studied him 
carefully through the photographs, strug- 
gling with the sparse clues provided. It 


contain a wealth of information. Yet, 
when it comes to recapturing a once liv- 
ing personage, they provide mostly vexa- 
tion. Small wonder that this soldier has 
remained unidentified by viewers of the 
“Home.” He cannot look like himself. His 
mouth is not truly discernible beneath 
that now days-old cloak of death. It is 
tainted by some noticeable swelling, by 
gravity, and forever relaxed and useless 
muscle. What of the strength and char- 
acter it once would offer? Gone forever. 
| And so, regrettably, my imagination must 
attempt to fill the void. And those eyes! 
Closed and their secrets locked against 
us. We have nothing with which to judge 
this man’s soul. Again, with nothing more 
availing, intuition must suffice. 

In my thoughts I try to imagine his 
face in the classic three-quarter, animated 
again with life, its elements in harmony; 
a puzzle extreme! Something sympa- 
thetic and well beyond that death-mask 
oblivion. I am surely doomed to frustra- 
tion. With imagination I peer in from 
beyond his “Home.” With my brushes I 


the pants. The hat and those shoes. They 
ment to appear as they once did in life 
but deliberation and hope, I begin touch- 


attention. I detect some faint response 
arising from the flesh-colored murk. An 
unsettling period of trial and error con- 
tact takes over my hand and subcon- 


and pleased with his soldier’s attire, the 
sharpshooter turns to my direction. He 
opens his eyes and stares at me. Now be- 
yond my brush he gives me the once over. 
| Fora brief moment he looks across time. 
He looks into my eyes and he judges my 
soul. Then he turns away from me, wor- 
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would be correct to say that Photos 1-6 | 


ing his face with my brushes, seeking his _| 


scious. Presently, as if once again proud | 


ried and wearied from his world and its 
duties. 

July 3 is shaping up to be a scorcher. 
As he works within the morning shadow 
from his “shrine,” the sharpshooter care- 
fully delivers against the smoke-spouting 
battery atop Little Round Top. The hill 


| seems alive as the cannon atop its crest 


| emit long plumes of billowing whiteness 
| then thunder. The sharpshooter wonders 
| about his own smoke cloud. It is consid- 
| erable. He reloads his weapon and sets 


emerge from a soft haze of oil and pig- | 


and a day long past. Now, with reticence | 


the heavy piece in ready position atop his 
wall. Then he waits for opportunity and 
potential targets to show themselves be- 
hind those distant fortifications. After his 
final shot he checks for effect and reloads 
his piece. Then he places the implements 
and ramrod aside and hefts the rifle back 
over its stump-wood rest. Peering 
through his sight to check for new tar- 


| gets, he notices the crew of one gun shift- 
| ing their weapon around to face him. The 
| small black muzzle is coming into direct 


view. He wonders with swift calculation... 
could they be turning a gun to fire at 
troops or a Confederate battery some- 
where towards the Emmitsburg Road? He 
can’t see beyond the cedar behind him 
but figures it may be time to exit his 
“Home.” No reason to stick around. This 
jig may be up. He may now be the target. 
He bends down and begins collecting his 
gear, still confident that his faithful 
“shrine” will protect him. Due to the 
amount of equipment, it will take him a 
while to gather it all. Therein lies the fa- 


| tal check to egress. He thinks he has time 
| to make a complete escape. He hurriedly 
reach across the distance that separates | 
us. I touch his illusory shape. The coat, | 


places a knapsack-strap around his neck 
rather than his shoulder and the haver- 
sack-strap goes around over that. He will 
carry his heavy rifle across his back, so 
the knapsack must be borne at his side. 
His open blanket is truly a spark from 
home and he goes to collect it. He kneels 
and begins gathering it for stowage into 


| the haversack. Hunkered down some four 


feet behind his wall, he nimbly prepares 


| for his retreat. 


The cannon on the hill are rifled 
Parrotts and are formidable in their de- 
structive power. The sharpshooter’s po- 
sition is well within their range of accu- 
racy. A stationary target, the “Home” will 
be little more than gunnery practice. I 
cannot say which shell, the first or sec- 
ond, did the deed, but I believe a case shot 
exploded just forward of the loose stone 


wall. As I show in my second painting, 
the exploding shell blew a maelstrom 
against and across the top of the “shrine” 
and down between the funneled boul- 
ders. Whatever was lying atop the 
“shrine” went with it and everything in 
alignment within and beyond the 
“Home” was swept away as if from a gi- 
gantic shotgun blast. I think the rifle was 
still atop the wall when the shell burst and 


a round shot tore away the rear of its | 


scope, driving itself into that torn end, 
causing it to flange out around the ball 
(see “Analysis” sidebar “L,” and “Search” 
sidebar). The rifle cartwheeled straight 
back and struck its stock against the edge 
of the rock shelf beneath the cedar. Then 
it went spinning barrel over end. The ce- 
dar became a blurry spray of boughs, 
forming a splintered path of debris ex- 
tending west from the home, possibly 
covering the rifle. The five-inch decidu- 
ous tree is mostly shielded by the large 
left boulder of the “Home.” The wall’s top 
layer of stump and shelf-stones toppled 
down onto the luckless soldier. The 
smoke cleared and all became quiet. 

The gunners on the hill saw the wall 
seemingly undamaged and believed their 
first shot was ineffective. They decided a 
percussion shell would do better service. 
The second shell struck the east side of 
the large right boulder of the 
sharpshooter’s position and exploded. 
The gunners received no further reports 
from the “Home” site, and figured they 
had driven the culprit off. 

The next day, Saturday, Captain 
Martin and other artillerists descended 
to the Den and discovered the sharp- 
shooter lying dead, with no apparent in- 
juries, behind his toppled wall. They (or 
the photographers days later) removed 
some of the wall rocks (excepting those 
lying on the legs) and examined the 
soldier’s body—opening his patch- 
pocket frock-coat, unbuttoning his white 
shirt, even undoing his fancy belt and 
exposing his lower abdomen. Finding 
nothing wrong with his “vitals,” they con- 
clude he died from concussion. [And who 
am I to say otherwise. We can assume the 
Union soldiers made note of and dis- 
counted the haversack and knapsack 
straps encircling the body’s neck that 
could have caused suffocation. ] 


Either the artillerists did not see the | 


rifle, or concluded it was too damaged to 
be of further value, or as artillerists sim- 


ply had no particular urge to collect the 
unusual piece. If one of them did pick it 
up with the intent to carry it off as a prize 
of war, he swiftly discarded it as too heavy 
to lug around. 


and the left side of the shell-cropped ce- 
dar. Stones lying on the lower legs were 
mostly removed. The open frock coat was 
draped back over the body. One photog- 
rapher straddled the body and grasped 


PHOTO 2: Notice the peculiar-pattemned blanket that has been added. It has the creased 
appearance of being freshly unfolded and gently placed before the body, not under it. 
The blanket is “billowy” upon the grass and ground and obviously was not found in 
this condition as time, and the rain which fell Saturday and early Sunday, would have 
| flattened it. The haversack is invisible beneath the blanket, but its strap is visible, 
tightly encircling the body’s neck—as it does in all six photos. Library of Congress 


On Sunday, a local youngster, John 
Rosensteel visited the area around Plum 
Run gorge and found many relics of the 
fierce battle. He searched throughout 
Devil’s Den, coming upon the peculiar 
rifle lying amidst the cedar debris. Being 
a clever fellow, he noticed the destruc- 
tion from the shell-blast and followed it 
back to the “Home” where he got the 
fright of his life. He saw a Confederate 
soldier “sleeping” between the rocks, with 
no signs of injury or swelling except for 
the stones on his legs. Hefting his prize, 
he scampered home. Days later, when he 
returned to the area, the soldier was gone. 

On or about the following Tuesday, 
the “Home” and its treasure was caught 
in silver nitrate for eternity. The sawn 


stump in Photos 1 and 2 indicate that the | 


photographers removed the tree and flat- 
tened the undergrowth around its base 
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the frock coat by its third and fourth but- 
ton edges, lifting the upper body while 
his mate pushed the knapsack under the 
head and propped it towards the cam- 


| era. The dead man’s right arm was placed 


across the chest. They took one very good 
plate first, then, after removing and 
spreading a blanket from the haversack, 
followed it with a good stereoscopic im- 
age. The sharpshooter was then dragged 
down hill from his “Home.” The photog- 
raphers then went through his knapsack 
and piddled around the body for quite a 
while. They partially dumped some white 
powder (baking powder? talcum?) and 
actually put a small amount onto a “tea- 
spoon.” Biscuits and other items ap- 
peared before photography began (see 
“Analysis” sidebar, “B”). They moved 
things here and there but could not get a 


| story going like before, proving the ad- 


65 


age that the best discoveries and ideas 
come by accident as opposed to design. 
They eventually left the body right there, 
where it quickly degenerated. I feel cer- 
tain they did not move it elsewhere. Their 
next photo—Gibson having returned 


from wherever— was taken some forty 


yards further southwest down the hill- 


side and displays a different, and, as | 


usual, swollen Confederate body. The 
Library of Congress has this view. Judg- 
ing by the light and shadows on the rocks, 
it looks like a late-afternoon shot. 
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Why Move the Body Downhill? 


HAVING LOOKED AT ALL thepho- | 
tographs taken in the gorge by Gardner, | 
etal.,1 am pretty certain they were made | 


during the morning hours. There is | 
something about them that speaks of the | 


light coming mostly from the eastern sky. 
Plus there is a noticeable ultraviolet haz- 
ing effect, which most likely derived from 
morning mist and humidity. The effect 
is so strong in the “Slaughter Pen” pho- 


tographs that one can almost smell the | 
| damp earth. One of the reasons these 


4 
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photographs show so well to our eyes is 
a characteristic of their being taken in an 
overcast lighting condition; the absence 
of sharp shadows helps us see things 
more clearly. 

Considering the light, I think the 
hour is after mid-day by the time the 
photographers discovered the sharp- 
shooter. They knew they had found the 
“perfect body in the perfect place.” By 
today’s standards, a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner! A slight raise and tilt of the dead 


| soldier’s head towards the camera and 


PHOTO 3: The possible rubber blan- 
ket and cloak in Photo 5 probably were 
removed from the now-empty knap- 
sack by the photographers. In this shot, 
you can see the rolled up “rubber blan- 
ket” emerging from the knapsack. The 
haversack is pulled up around the neck 
area and used to prop the soldier's face 
away from the camera; it is also empty, 
flat, and has the definite look of being 
compressed in its inner parts, as if it 
had been pulled or tugged on. The pho- 
tographers have removed something 
and “manhandled” the pouch. Also, this 
meticulous soldier appears to have a 
fine pair of shoes, another indication 
that he was killed later than the Union 
soldiers in the area on July 2, whose 
shoes had been “borrowed” by ill-shod 
Confederates. 


PHOTO 4: This smoking gun shows 
that the right pant-leg had a rounded 
rock lying upon if for several days. The 
rock’s weight caused it eventually to 
sink down to the leg-bone. Dragging 
the body down the hill did not obliter- 
ate this indentation. In all probability, 
this is the sharpshooter’s corpse that 
Captain Martin saw following the battle. 
Also, | believe the two cloth items lying 
on the rocks in the background be- 
longed to the photographers: a large, 
light-colored canvas, possibly for cov- 
ering the equipment; and, a black gar- 
ment, possibly a wet-plate container. 


PHOTO 5: It is accepted by everyone 
that in Photo 5 you are looking at the 
“Sharpshooter’s Home?” in the blurry 
distance as seen from down the hill. 
Battery D, 5thU.S. Artillery, stationed 
on Little Round Top, would have been 
straight ahead. Proceeding to the left 
of the big rock’s indentation shadow (C) 
you can make out the dead remains of 
a bare pine tree (perhaps originally 
some thirty feet high) located some- 
what behind the sharpshooter’s 


they are master war photographers! Yet 
their prize might still elude them if some- 
one else stumbles upon their find. 
Earlier in the day, the photographers 
had encountered Alfred Waud, an artist 
for the famed Harper’s Weekly. Waud had 
come riding or walking down the “val- 
ley of death,” presumably from the wheat 
field road. At that time the photogra- 
phers were working in and around the 
Plum Run gorge/ “Slaughter Pen” area. 
They must have met Waud and ex- 
changed pleasantries because O'Sullivan 


“home.” | suspect the culprit felling this 
tree so high up was shell-blast debris. 
Alittle to the left of the rock shadow and 
forward of the pine tree is a small faint 
dark shape (B) growing from a line of 
rocks at the rear of the “Home.” That 
faint object is a decapitated cedar tree. 
Probably the darkness is caused by 
what'’s left of its green needle foliage, 
the remainder of its ten-foot height be- 
ing blown away. The cedar survived 
down to our time (Frassanito, Journey, 
193). Looking slightly to the left of the 
decapitated cedar you should see a 
twenty-foot-plus-high deciduous tree 
with a five-inch trunk—(A). It isn’t there! 
The freshly sawn stump of this tree is 
visible in Photos 1 and 2. If the tree were 
visible in Photo 5, this would support 
the hypothesis that the body was found 
downhill, then moved uphill, where the 
photographers cut down the tree in or- 
der to get a better shot. If the tree was 
sawn down so as not to impede the 
camera angle uphill, then those photo- 
graphs were taken before the downhill 
photographs, hence the body was 
found uphill! 


PHOTO 6: Notice the two straps around 
the soldier’s neck. One is the now 
empty haversack strap. Underneath it 
is one of the two wider shoulder-straps 
attached to the knapsack. These straps 
around the neck supplied all the means 
necessary to drag the body downhill, 
with one photographer pulling on the 
knapsack, the other the haversack. This 
procedure would have enabled the pho- 
tographers to avoid touching the body 
and also explain the “clinched” appear- 
ance of the haversack in its new loca- 
tion. A last indication of dragging ap- 
pears in the final placement of the body 
downhill. The head ends up facing 
south, the direction in which the body 
would have been dragged. All photo- 
graphs Library of Congress 


| took a photo of Waud perched upon a 


_ their own subject matter. Possibly Waud 
| continued on down the gorge and pro- 


| just whom he worked for. 


rock nearby. You may be certain the pho- 
tographers found out who Waud was and 


Artists like to seek out and discover | 


O'Sullivan took this photograph of 

Waud in the Plum Run gorge—Devil’s 
Den area on the same day that Photos 1-6 
were taken. All conditions indicate it was 
taken before the discovery of the sharp- 
shooter’s body. Library of Congress. 
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ceeded to spend some time sketching a very 
accurate rendition of the lower gorge look- 
ing towards Little Round Top. There is such 
a sketch in the Library of Congress, though 
we cannot be certain when it was drawn. 
The photographers would have been 
well aware of what would happen should 
Waud stumble upon this particular body 
in this particular place. It would soon make 
the cover of Harper’s Weekly, Waud would 
receive the accolades, and the photogra- 
phers would be deemed mere copyists! 
And so Gardner and O’Sullivan took 
their shots of the sharpshooter in his 
“Home,” and then moved the body down- 
hill in order to prevent Waud, or anyone 
else, from capturing the scene of his death. 
They then took four more pictures of the 
body, carefully concealing the face so as to 
hide the fact that they had moved the body. 
It is these latter photographs that are the 
staged “fakes.” The famous shot of the 
sharpshooter lying dead in his “Home” is 
nota fake after all. The dead man really was 
a sharpshooter, and the photograph faith- 
fully depicts the location from which he du- 
eled with the Union gunners, and which be- 
came his shrine. ] 


My Thanks: 


I wish to thank William Frassanito 
for producing his excellent and 
thought-provoking books on 
Gettysburg photography. His work 
is a treasure of visual stimuli for my 
eyes and imagination; just what 
every artist needs. Thanks are due 
to the National Park Service for 
maintaining the battlefield in its 
near-pristine condition. May 
funding be increased to enable you 
to continue to do so. My thanks 
also to Steve Holbrook, at the 
Cyclorama entrance desk, who gave 
me the information about the 
young Rosensteel and the 
sharpshooter’s rifle. 


JIM GROVES isa full-time 

artist living and working in 
Frostburg, Maryland. For more 
evidence of his conclusions, 

visit www. bizspinner.com/wmg. 

For those interested in limited edition 
prints of the artworks shown herin, 
see his ad on page 85. 


AUGUST 1997: I was finally able 
to get back to the park museum and 
check out that school boy’s remark to 
the tour guide about some sharp- 
shooters’ rifles. I looked around and 
soon came upon three rifles in a dis- 
play case. My eyes were immediately 
drawn to the middle one. I recognized 
it as a Northern Target Rifle. Simply 
stated, it is one heck of a rifle. It 
weighs about thirty-six pounds, 
heavier than the norm for this type 
of weapon which was made years be- 
fore and after the war by numerous 
gunsmiths working throughout New 
England. George Leonard of Keene, 
New Hampshire, made this particu- 
lar example. What caused my prelimi- 
nary exultation was the scope at- 
tached to the top of the long 
octagonal barrel. I had very good rea- 
son to be searching for a scope. But 
the one I sought would be missing a 


Editor's Note: 


Photographic Evidence in 
Conflict with Civil War History 


Various historical sources claim that 
Devil’s Den was a stronghold of 
sharpshooters on July 3, that many 
of them were killed by cannon fire, 
and that their corpses were visible 
among the boulders following the 
battle. Through inference, the pho- 
tographer’s work on this part of the 
battlefield shows otherwise. Appar- 
ently, the swollen bodies they found 
and recorded in the area were all 
killed on the second day of conflict. 
Only one body killed on the third 
day came to light and it was deemed 
in appearance so rare and valuable 
that it was the subject of six known 
photographs. If there were other 
“good-looking” bodies lying around, 
the photographers would have spent 
their time shooting images of them 
instead of hiding the only one they 
found.—LLH 
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THE SEARCH 
FOR THE RIFLE AND HCP 


particular section. At first glance, this 
one appeared complete. According to the 
display, this rifle was recovered in the 
Devil’s Den by a youth, J. Rosensteel, on 
Sunday, July 5, 1863. 

What John Rosensteel found was 
quite a prize. It must have taxed his 
strength to carry it very far. This rifle 
could reach out with accuracy to the 
Union cannon atop Little Round Top 
from the “Sharpshooter’s Home” in 
Devil’s Den. If it had an accurate scope 
attached (2x-20x), it certainly could have 
proved a serious menace to the battery 
crews. Would the Confederates have left 
such a prized and useful weapon upon 
the battlefield? I can only think they 
must not have come back into the area 
to search for its owner. It would appear 
that the sharpshooter who owned this 
tifle died alone and was forgotten by his 
comrades. 

The rifle is engraved “H.C.P C.S.A 
1862.” The “C.S.A” is well balanced and 
equally spaced with the rest of the en- 
graving, which indicates it was done at 
the same time. The rifle was made in 
New Hampshire and its “Malcolm” tele- 
scope was made in New York, so there is 
nothing to link it to the South apart from 
the engraving. I suspect that the rifle was 
taken from the cold dead hand of a Yan- 
kee by a Confederate soldier sometime 
in 1862, and then engraved by him. 

It dawned on me that this North- 
ern Target Rifle with the initials HCP, 
which, through a strange quirk, has been 
on view to millions since about 1880, 
could very well be the rifle operated by 
the sharpshooter in his “Home” on that 
fateful July 3, 1863. After finding the rifle, 
I began thinking that the dead sharp- 
shooter at Devil’s Den could be “HCP” 
Finding a name on a roster should have 
been an easy task. Just look for any 
H.C.P.s who were listed as killed or miss- 
ing on the third of July. Once you find 
your man then you try for a photo. 

Should have been, could have 
been...but it wasn’t. What I was unaware 
of is that several people with the Park 
Service, who knew about the initials on 
the rifle, were already dead-ended in 


their own searches for HCP. And who 
knows how many other folks had tried 
their hands at it before the rifle came 
into the Park’s possession in the seven- 
ties. [ have little to complain about; I 
never tried too hard. Frankly, I thought 
I should stick with putting together the 
visual clues. Searching the visual realm 
is my forte; searching through histori- 
cal tomes is not. 

Aware of my weakness, | turned to 
a trusted friend, Kurt Graham, of Geor- 
gia. A thorough and consummate Civil 
War enthusiast, scholar, and art collec- 
tor, Kurt proceeded to put himself 
through the proverbial wringer trying to 
find HCP. He finally offered the wise 
speculation that HCP may not have been 
the one using the rifle on the third. If 
incapacitated on the second, he may 
have lent his rifle to some apprentice. 
Neither of us liked the thought, but 
things like that do happen. Kurt is still 
trying to track down HCP, and he does 
have some leads and continues the 
search. 

My faith in finding HCP has rap- 
idly eroded. I have viewed the file of 
Georgia Sharpshooters at the Park Li- 
brary. Although it lacked a roster, there 
did seem to be a complete and accurate 
listing of all dead, missing, and wounded 
after the battle. One sharpshooter listed 
as missing was J. A. Carter, but no HCP. 
I also contacted Dave Dameron, who re- 
cently published a book about Benning’s 
Brigade. Mr. Dameron was able to go 
through some of the known rosters of 
Georgians, who were supposed to be in 
control of Houck’s Ridge from the 2nd 
to the 3rd, but nothing hopeful came to 
light. 

Tam now inclined to think HCP was 
not a member of the local infantry regi- 
ments long thought by historians to be 
placed around the Devil’s Den area. If 
he were, why would some of his friends 
not sneak up the back way and check on 
his health after what would have been 
an obvious duel with the cannon on 
Little Round Top? I repeat, the evidence 
is overwhelming that nobody did come 
up to check on the sharpshooter. And 
so, at battle’s end, his name would show 
up as “missing” on the 3rd... somewhere. 
After 135 years he is still missing. 


MAY 1998: Inaddition to Kurt Graham, 
I wish to thank Mr. Michael Vice, museum 
curator at the Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park, for allowing me to examine and 
photograph HCP’s rifle. Evidence indicates 
that another scope had been attached to 
the rifle prior to the one that is currently 
exhibited with it, which is held in place by 
nylon fishing string. The rifle has been ex- 
tensively refurbished. The broken out sec- 
tion above the lock was glued back into po- 
sition and the lock reseated. Sanding or 
rasping streaks on a large silver escutch- 
eon on the left side of the stock near the 
cheek-rest indicate that it once held the 


Above: James Groves aiming the 
sharpshooter’s rifle. The distance be- 
tween Jim’s eye and the rear of the 
scope clearly indicates that they are 
nota “matched” set. Photographs by A. 
e~ H. Henderson. 


[Editor’s Note: The condition of the 
above rifle and a comparison of it 
with several other models of target 
rifles clearly indicates that the scope 
above was damaged in the rear, the 
original rear eyepiece replaced, and 
the entire scope moved rearward. 
Note where the original scope was 
attached at the barrel tang above 
the lock. The damaged mounting 
collar, which should completely 
encircle the scope, is bent and half- 
missing. —LLH] 


original owner’s name or initials. 
Though the odds are in its favor, it is 
doubtful that evidence will ever be found 
to prove that this rifle belonged to the 
dead Confederate sharpshooter photo- 
graphed by Gardner in Devil’s Den. 


Editor’s Note: After going over Mr. 
Groves’s material and the works of 
William Frassanito, | was convinced 
that HCP belonged to Wofford’s 
Brigade. My thanks to Mitchel 
Yockelson, of the National Archives, 
for disapproving my theory. The 
search continues... —LLH 
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HEN THE CIVIL WAR BEGAN IN APRIL 1861, 

the Union sailor had not received a pay raise since 

1854. The lowest rating, that of boy, received $8.00 

to $10.00 a month, and landsmen, ordinary seamen, 

and seamen $12.00, $14.00, and $18.00 a month, re- 

spectively. Engineers fared substantially better. A fireman re- 

ceived $30.00 a month, a second-class fireman $20.00, and a 
coal heaver $15.00.! 

On the eve of the Civil War, navy wages compared favor- 
ably with those of the civilian labor force. The average laborer 
made $1.00 a day, or approximately $20.00 to $25.00 a month. 
A carpenter earned one of the highest salaries during this pe- 
riod: his monthly wages averaged $45.00. A farmhand, with 
board included, received only $14.73. In the state of New York, 
leather workers earned $31.00, shipyard workers netted $29.00, 
while blacksmiths and printers made approximately $30.00. Al- 
though a seaman’s monthly wage was only $18.00, he received 
three free meals a day, living accommodation, travel experi- 
ence, and medical care, which offset his slightly lower pay.* 

Although the sailor earned a monthly salary, he seldom 
received the full amount on a monthly basis. His wages ac- 
crued monthly as the ship’s paymaster made the appropriate 
entries for each sailor in the pay ledger. When a sailor pur- 
chased small items from the ship’s store the paymaster sub- 
tracted the amount from the sailor’s balance. In addition, the 
paymaster provided the sailor with a few dollars when he went 
on liberty. In a letter to his wife, the paymaster aboard USS 
Florida described the hectic pace involving the transaction of 
money: “Then a hundred times a day Il am applied for—a little 
money, sir, I’ve got liberty ashore ... a pair of shoes, sir, mine 
are all to pieces ... a cap, sir, mine has blown overboard—& a 
thousand wants like these.”* 

The tar received the balance of his monthly pay when he 
left the service. If the sailor desired, he could establish an allot- 
ment and send all or part of his pay to a designated person 
ashore.* The allotment system and the withholding of the 
sailor’s pay until his discharge prevented him from squander- 
ing his hard-earned money, and eliminated the potential for 
theft. Alvah Hunter earned $8.00 a month in the boy rating, 
receiving $98.67 when he mustered out of the naval service 
after serving one year and ten days.® Another more senior sailor 
remarked, “Today I was paid off $348.00 and discharged. I 
started for home at half past 5 p.m. by the Fall River route ....”7 

In the event of an emergency, a tar could appeal to the 
paymaster for a larger sum of money. Paymaster Keeler ex- 
plained the process to his wife: 

A Sailor is never paid in full till his time of enlistment 

expires. I usually pay them 3 to 5 dollars a month spend- 

ing money. Sometimes they come to me with a doleful 
tale of sickness, death or destitution at home & a re- 
quest for 15 to 20 dollars to send to their families. “You 
say your wife wrote you and one of the children was 
dead?” “Yes sir.” “Well, where’s the letter?” If their tale 

was a true one the letter is produced & | give them as I 

think they need—if on the contrary the letter, as is fre- 

quently the case, has been torn up or thrown overboard 
they meet with a pretty abrupt refusal. If they choose, 
they can appeal through the Ist Lieutenant to the Capt.; 
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he, however, very seldom changes the decision of the 

paymaster.® 

In 1864, sailors received their first pay raise in ten years. 
The second-class fireman and coal heavers realized a substan- 
tial $5.00 a month, or 25 percent pay raise, while the deck rat- 
ings of boy, landsman, ordinary seaman, and seaman all re- 
ceived pay raises ranging from 10 to 12.5 percent (see Monthly 
Pay for Enlisted Men, 1864), During the Civil War, civilian wages 


Monthly Pay 
for Enlisted Men, 1864 


ENGINEER RATINGS 


first-class fireman 
second-class fireman 
coal heaver 


DECK RATINGS 


carpenter’s mate 
master-at-arms 
chief quartermaster 
gunner’s mate 
quarter gunner 
quartermaster 
sailmaker 

coxwain 

captain of forecastle 
captain of afterguard 
captain of hold 
cooper 


painter 
armorer 
carpenter 
seaman 


ordinary seaman 

landsman 

boy 

cabin steward 

commanding officer's cabin cook 


commanding officer’s 
wardroom steward 


wardroom cook 
ship’s cook, 
baker 

yeoman 

ship’s writer 
nurse 


After September 1, 1862, enlisted men tweny-one years old 
and older received an additional five cents a day as substitu- 
tion for their abolished grog ration. In addition, the pay scale 
does not reflect the 25 percent increase in pay for men serving 
aboard ironclads. Source: Prize List of USS Mackinaw, De- 
cember 5, 1864, RG 24, NA. 


increased by approximately the same amount. Blacksmiths re- 
alized a 12.5 percent pay increase, while common laborers and 
carpenters enjoyed a 20 percent pay raise.'° Despite these pay 
increases, wages did not keep pace with inflation. The North 
experienced an inflation rate of 80 percent for the entire war.'! 

Unlike their civilian counterparts, however, by 1864 sail- 
ors benefited not only from a monthly wage increase, but from 
several additional monetary allowances unique to the naval 
service. One of the first allowances paid to the enlisted men 
stemmed from the abolishment of grog on September 1, 1862. 
The law prohibiting the issue of spirits aboard ship netted the 
enlisted man an additional five cents a day in lieu of his grog 
ration.!? For the enlisted men assigned to the Monitor class; 
ships in the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, the secre- 
tary of the navy authorized a 25 percent pay increase. The 
bonus was due to a grateful Navy Department’s rewarding the 
men for successfully operating the ironclads under arduous 
conditions. !> 

Promotion to the next highest rating was another way 
for the enlisted man to obtain a pay raise. Unlike today, 
where Congress and the navy tightly control the number of 
men advanced each year, during the Civil War the com- 
manding officer normally controlled individual promo- 
tions. He advanced men according to their performance, 
the needs of the ship, and for acts of heroism. For example, 
the chief engineering officer aboard USS Wabash formally 
requested the promotion of two engineers to the next higher 
rating because of their outstanding performance and the 
needs of the division.'* In another example, Captain 
Winslow, commanding officer of USS Kearsarge, promoted 
Q.M. William Smith to master mate for his heroic actions 
during the ship’s engagement with CSS Alabama.'° 


In November 1863, the ironclad USS Lehigh ran aground 
in Charleston harbor. The beleaguered vessel immediately came 
under a withering fire from the Confederate batteries located 
at Fort Moultrie. The USS Nahant steamed to the assistance of 
the grounded ship and twice tried unsuccessfully to pull Lehigh 


i Union sailors and marines manning a 
Dahlgren gun on board a warship. 
i National Archives 


off the sandbar. Finally, three volunteer sailors from Nahant 
rowed a small boat over to the ironclad, carrying with them a 
heavier towing line than that which the ship had been using. 
After the men had secured the line while under fire, Nahant 
extracted the ship from her grounded position and towed her 
out of range of the Confederate guns. The three sailors returned 
to their ship and recetved a grateful handshake and a promo- 
tion from Admiral Dahlgren. Several days later, each ship read 
a general order from the admiral, describing the exploits of the 
three men and their subsequent promotion.!® 

On occasion, the commanding officer’s superior overruled 
the captain’s decision regarding a sailor’s promotion. Early in 
the war, a sailor accidentally dropped a sponger, required for 
the safe operation of the cannon, overboard during the heat of 
battle. Embarrassed by his action, the sailor jumped overboard 
and retrieved the sponger, thus enabling the cannon to remain 
in operation. The commanding officer praised the sailor for 
his courage in retrieving the instrument but did not believe 
that a promotion was in order. When Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Gustavus Fox learned of the incident, he authorized the 
commanding officer to promote the man for his heroic actions 
despite his initial carelessness. !” 

In an effort to standardize the promotion system for acts 
of bravery under enemy fire, the navy established a new award 
replete with monetary and personal merits. In the fall of 1861, 
the navy wanted to recognize its heroes with more than the 
antiquated Certificate of Merit issued during the Mexican 
War.'® The navy drafted, and Congress authorized, a new medal 
for sailors who performed individual acts of bravery. On De- 
cember 21, 1861, the president signed into law a bill that estab- 
lished the precedent for the navy to award enlisted men the 
Medal of Honor in recognition for their heroic deeds.!? 

Initially, the Medal of Honor did 
not stipulate an advancement in rate 
or a monetary award. The first person 
in the nation’s history to receive the 
medal was Peter Williams, who re- 
ceived the award for his heroic action 
during the battle between USS Moni- 
tor and CSS Virginia. During the 
fiercely contested engagement, Will- 
iams, assigned to the ship’s pilothouse 
as wheelsman, remained at his station 
despite severe damage to the pilot- 
house. Williams steered the ship dur- 
ing a brief period when the command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant Worden, 
received a serious injury to both eyes. 
Six weeks later, no fewer than twenty 
sailors received the Medal of Honor as 
a result of their heroic deeds during the 
engagement with Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, which guarded the entrance to 
New Orleans.”° Robert Blake was the first black person to re- 
ceive the Medal of Honor. An escaped slave, Blake served aboard 
the gunboat USS Marblehead and received the medal on April 
16, 1864 for his gallant service on Christmas Day 1863. During 
a heated engagement with Confederate shore batteries, Blake 
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heroically served as a member of a cannon team that forced 
the rebels to retire from their position.7! 

On July 16, 1862, Congress approved a promotion and a 
cash award of one hundred dollars for the recipients of the 
Medal of Honor.”? During the war, the navy awarded 307 Med- 
als of Honor; seven of the recipients were black. 


LTHOUGH PAY RAISES, UNIQUE ALLOWANCES, 
and the Medal of Honor all contributed to the mon- 
etary fortunes of the enlisted men, sailors could in- 
crease their income another way. A great incentive for 
a man to join the navy instead of the army, was the 
opportunity to share in the profits from the destruction of an 
enemy warship or the sale of a captured blockade runner. The 
prize money regulation allowed a crew to receive the entire 
monetary value of an enemy vessel if that vessel was equal to 
or superior to their ship. The rules governing the distribution 
of prize money further stipulated that if the enemy vessel was 
inferior to the capturing force, the navy pension fund received 
one-half of the adjudicated value of the ship and its cargo. The 
officers and enlisted men divided the remaining one-half in 
the following manner: The commanding officer of the squad- 
ron received one-twentieth; the commanding officers of the 
capturing vessels received one-tenth, or three-twentieths if act- 
ing independently; the rest of the officers and crew split the 
remaining amount, based on their rank or rating. To be eli- 
gible to share in the profits, a ship did not actually have to par- 
ticipate in the destruction or capture of the enemy vessel; it 
simply had to be within signaling distance.* 

The prize money system could and on occasion did make 
men rich. On the night of October 27, 1864, Lieutenant Will- 
iam Cushing, accompanied by a crew of fourteen men, pro- 
ceeded up the Roanoke River near Plymouth, North Carolina, 
and sank the Confederate ironclad, CSS Albemarle.*> Congress 
initially awarded $80,000 for distribution among the men who 
participated in the sinking of the rebel ironclad. Eight years 
later, with the assistance of Admiral Porter, Congress awarded 
the men an additional cash prize of $202,857. The most jun- 
ior-rated man, a landsman, whose monthly salary was only 
$12.00 a month, received $4,019.40 for his participation in 
the sinking.”° 

Although the large monetary award for the destruction of 
the Confederate vessel was the exception and not the rule, it 
was not the only instance. During the early morning of June 
17, 1863, USS Weehawken and USS Nahant participated in the 
capture of the Confederate ironclad CSS Atlanta. A naval sur- 
vey board placed the value of the enemy ironclad at 
$350,829.26.>’ The officers and crew divided the prize money 
according to the 1862 prize regulations. First-Class Boy Alvah 
Hunter received a U.S. Treasury warrant for $176.16 for his 
part in the victory over the Confederate ironclad. Since his 
monthly pay was then only $10.00, within a short period of 
several hours he had more than doubled his annual salary.” 
For the men assigned to the USS Florida, blockading duty paid 
handsome dividends. The crew divided $74,369 in prize money 
for the capture of three enemy vessels.*? Even small warships 
accrued some amazing profits from the capture and adjudica- 
tion of enemy vessels. In the fall of 1864, the Union gunboat 
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USS Acolus captured two Confederate blockade runners. The 
commanding officer received $10,000; the officers received be- 
tween $8,000 and $20,000; and each seaman realized a $3,000 
reward.°? 

However, not all Union warships sinking or capturing en- 
emy ships received their prize money within a reasonable 
amount of time. The government did not settle the prize money 
in USS Pawnee’s account for her capture of the Confederate 
blockade runner Property until October 16, 1869, six years af- 
ter the capture of the ship.*' And the government failed to re- 
ward the officers and crew of USS Kearsarge for their victory 
over CSS Alabama, despite the fact that the former Acting Mas- 
ter of Kearsarge, D.H. Summer, boldly wrote a letter to the presi- 
dent requesting the payment of prize money to the crew.” 


CATALOGUE 


COTTON 
TOBAGGO, 


CARGOES or 
Prize Steamers WANDO and LUCY, 


TO BL SOLD BY AUCTION, 


THIS DAY, 
Tuesday,--December 6, 1864, 


AT 12 O’CLOCE, M., 
AT STORES NO. 23 AND 24 LEWIS WHARF, 


PER ORDER, 


JOHN §, KEYES, U.S. Marshal. 


eo 


n@-TERMS CASH, BEFORE DELIVERY OF GOODS. 

No allowance will be made for imperfections or deficiencies, 
and purchasers will be required te pay 10 per cent. upon the 
amount of their bide at the time of sale. 


H, HARRIS & CO., Averes, 


or 


BOSTON: 
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Nor did participation in the capture of an enemy ship al- 
ways guarantee prize money. According to one officer, his ship, 
USS Potomac, assisted USS Cuyler and USS Huntsville in cap- 
turing the blockade runner Wilder. An error in the submission 
of the paperwork through the chain of command failed to men- 
tion Potomac’s participation. As a result, the officers and en- 
listed men did not receive one cent.*? 

Although the laws that governed prize money provided 
the sailors an opportunity to “get rich quick,” the sinking of an 
enemy warship or the capture of a richly laden blockade run- 
ner had many inherent dangers. The sailors’ quest for prize 


money frequently exposed them to extreme physical dangers, 
whether the hazard was an enemy cannonball or boarding a 
blockade runner. If a sailor received a mortal wound or a de- 
bilitating injury in the line of duty, Congress and the navy pro- 
vided financial support for his surviving family or for himself 
and his family. On July 14, 1862, Congress created a pension 
system that laid the foundation for the nation to provide fi- 
nancially for disabled military personnel and their dependents. 
The Pension Act was retroactive to March 4, 1861. Under the 
act, disabled military personnel received a graduated amount 
of money based on rank and degree of disability. For the naval 
enlisted man, the maximum amount of 
pension he received for a totally dis- 
abling injury was eight dollars a month. 
If he died in the line of duty as a result 
of disease or wounds, his widow or chil- 
dren (up to the age of sixteen) also re- 
ceived eight dollars a month.*4 

The Pension Act further stipulated 
that to be eligible for a pension, the in- 
dividual had to have both medical 
proof of his disability and an honor- 
able discharge. Along with a number 
of rules governing the granting of a 
pension, the unique wording of the act 
had a significant impact on both army 
and navy personnel. The act referred 
to the individuals employed by the 
army as members of the military ser- 
vice, and the men in the navy as mem- 
bers of the naval service. The act’s spe- 
cific separation of the army and the 
navy initially benefited the navy. Three 
days after the Pension Act became law, 
the navy, with Congress’s approval, 
modified the amount of money that a disabled navy person 
could receive. Section thirteen in “An Act for the Better Gov- 
ernment of the Navy of the United States” increased the size 
of the pension that naval personnel could receive, regardless 
of rank or rating. The act allowed an invalid sailor to receive 
up to his maximum monthly pay, the exact amount depend- 
ing on the severity of the disability. For an enlisted person, 
this amounted to a substantial increase. Instead of receiving a 
maximum of only eight dollars a month, a first-class fireman, 
for example, could receive thirty dollars a month (his monthly 
salary) for total disability. For two years, the navy enjoyed a 
financial advantage over the army in the amount of money 
that could be awarded for a pension.*° 

On July 4, 1864, Congress authorized an increase in pen- 
sion money paid to disabled service members. The increase, 
however, only applied to the army. Section 5 in the Supple- 
mentary Pension Act fixed a monetary amount for certain dis- 
abilities. A soldier who lost both feet would receive twenty dol- 
lars a month, for example, while soldiers who lost both hands 
or both eyes would receive twenty-five dollars. The revised Pen- 
sion Act failed to mention the naval service.*° In December 
1864, Secretary Welles mentioned the disparity in his annual 
report, requesting that the navy be included in the pension in- 


crease, and argued that the omission of the navy was an over- 
sight by Congress. One year later, Welles again requested that 
Congress include the pension increase for sailors who had lost 
appendages or their eyesight.°” 

Although the navy inexplicably did not benefit from Sec- 
tion 5 of the Supplementary Pension Act, the Navy Depart- 
ment nonetheless administered the pension fund and alloca- 
tions superbly. Congress authorized the secretary of the navy 
to invest the pension fund in registered securities of the United 
States. In addition, a percentage of the proceeds from the sale 
of captured ships and cargo went into the pension fund. By 


Above: Captain John 
A. Winslow, third from 
left, and his officers on 
the deck of the 
Kearsage, after the 
sinking of the Alabama 
Right: Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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November 1865, the navy had $9 million in the fund, earning 
$292,783 in interest. The entire pension cost for the navy for 
1865 was only $248,529. Thanks to the astute financial man- 
agement of the pension fund, the navy could pay the pensions 
of 2,027 invalids and widows without placing a financial bur- 
den on the citizens of the nation.** In 1890, Congress expanded 
the pension criteria to include any honorably discharged vet- 
eran who had served a minimum of ninety days and could 
not earn a living because of a non-service disability.*” The new 
pension act greatly increased the number of destitute former 
soldiers and sailors who received pensions in their later years 
for serving their country. 
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For one former tar, admission into the new pension pro- 
gram was impossible. In May 1924, a full fifty-nine years after 
the Civil War guns fell silent, Congressman Henry E. Barbour 
of California submitted Bill 811, “For the Relief of Frederick 
Marshall.” Frederick Marshall was a former sailor in the Union 
navy. At eighty years of age, Marshall applied for a pension 
under the 1890 Pension Act, after he was disabled in an auto- 
mobile accident.*° Congressman Barbour had submitted the 
bill after the government had denied Marshall his pension be- 
cause he did not have an honorable discharge. Navy records 
listed the former ordinary seaman Marshall as a deserter since 
1863. Marshall stated that while on liberty from his ship USS 
Cyane in San Francisco, a man drugged and shanghaied him to 
the civilian cargo ship Queen of the East. After cruising to Ger- 
many aboard the civilian ship, Marshall eventually made his 
way back to the United States by way of Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia. Upon his arrival in the States, he offered his services to 
the navy, but these were refused because he was deaf.*! Un- 
known to Marshall, navy records still listed him as a deserter. 
Despite the assistance of Congressman Barbour, the House did 
not overturn his deserter status, thus denying the former sailor 
his pension.” 

Throughout the Civil War the navy paid its men a monthly 
wage that remained competitive with the civilian community. 
In 1862, with the abolishment of the grog ration, the sailors 
received an additional $1.50 a month. The navy also recog- 
nized and rewarded the men assigned to arduous duty. The 25 
percent pay raise for the men assigned to the Monitor class ships 
laid the foundation for the navy’s awarding flight, submarine, 
and sea pay in the twentieth century. By the end of the war, 
officers’ and enlisted men’s wages consumed 39 percent of the 
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navy’s budget.’ The Pension Act of 1862, and the Better Gov- 
ernment of the Navy Act of 1862, ensured disabled veterans 
and their families a modest income for the remainder of their 
lives. Unfortunately, some committed various violations of the 
navy’s Articles of War, which caused them to forfeit their rate, 
their wages, and their freedom. 


HE REGULATIONS, OR ARTICLES, that governed 
men at sea could be as cruel and unforgiving as the 
sea itself The roots of the naval justice system that 
governed the navy during the Civil War developed 
from British maritime law and seafaring tradition. As 
early as December 1775, the Continental Congress authorized 
the first laws regulating the fledgling navy. The “Rules for the 
Regulation of the Navy of the United Colonies” contained forty- 
four articles and provided enormous latitude for interpreta- 
tion by the individual commanding officers.“4 
Section 8, Article 1, of the U.S. Constitution granted Con- 
gress the power to establish rules and regulations for the army 
and the navy. By the end of the eighteenth century, Congress 
had established the first rules on how the navy should govern 
itself. On April 23, 1800, the president signed into law, “An Act 
for the Better Government of the United States Navy.” This act, 
commonly called the Articles of War, or the “Rocks and Shoals,” 
governed the navy for 150 years, with only a few modifications. 
The abolishment of flogging in 1850 and the abolishment of 
the grog ration in 1862 were the two major changes to the ar- 
ticles during the century and a half of their existence. In 1950, 
the Department of Defense replaced the individual judicial 
systems of the three branches of the military services with the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice.* 


On July 17, 1862, the president approved a revision to the 
original 1800 articles, entitled “An Act for the Better Govern- 
ment of the Navy of the United States.’** Although the new 
articles retained a strict measure of discipline, their advantage 
over the old articles included guidelines that specified the de- 
gree of punishment allowed for a particular violation. The 1862 
articles also delineated who could impose punishment. Al- 
though the new articles were not perfect, they successfully with- 
stood the test of time. 

Article 3 of the 1862 regulations combined several old ar- 
ticles that listed offenses incurring the sentence of death. Mu- 
tiny, disobeying a lawful order from a superior officer, striking 
or intending to strike an officer, illegal correspondence with 
the enemy, desertion, sleeping on watch, hazarding a vessel or 
crew, and cowardice in the face of the enemy all carried the 
potential sentence of death.” Although the navy during the 
Civil War did not execute any member of the naval service, 
several men were tried for violation of Article 3. Instead of im- 
posing the death sentence, court-martial boards opted to pun- 
ish the convicted men under the guidelines set forth in Article 
6, which allowed the board to substitute a maximum sentence 
of life in prison at hard labor.*® 

Article 7 encompassed the violations 
of the Articles of War that did not war- 
rant the death penalty, but were serious 
enough for a court-martial board to be 
convened. These offenses included cruelty 
to subordinates, profanity, falsehood, 
drunkenness, gambling, fraud, theft, fight- 
ing, dueling, disrespect towards an officer, 
disobeying orders, and submitting a false 
muster report. For violating any of these 
regulations a court-martial board could 
punish the guilty person with a reduction 
in rate, confinement at hard labor for a 
specified period, or expulsion from the na- 
val service.” 

Article 11 gave the president, the sec- 
retary of the navy, and the commanders 
of the individual squadrons the authority 
to convene courts-martial. The court-mar- 
tial board required a minimum of five and 
a maximum of thirteen officers. For aman 
to receive the death penalty, Article 19 re- 
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quired a vote of two-thirds of the board members and presi- 
dential approval. All other convictions required only a major- 
ity vote.°° 

Unlike today, when a court-martial can take months to 
complete, justice at the hands of a Civil War court-martial 
board was swift. One such board, convened at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, consisted of one rear admiral, two commo- 
dores, one commander, and one lieutenant. The presiding 
judge was Samuel C. Perkins. During one trial session, the 
board found two sailors guilty of desertion, but it did not award 
the death sentence. In another case, Landsman John Boyer 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of desertion. During the 
sailor’s trial, he had no witness in his defense, and after only 
two days the board found him guilty as charged. The court 
likewise tried Ordinary Seaman William Mckay, who also 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of desertion. After two days, 
the board found Seaman Mckay guilty.>! 

Throughout the Civil War, 4,649 sailors, or 6 percent of all 
the men who served in the navy, deserted.*? Many men de- 
serted during the last year of the war. The draft laws, the lower 
quality of recruits, and lucrative bounties all added to the in- 
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Above: “Powder Monkey”—Standing by a 100-pdr 
Parrott Gun, aboard the USS New Hampshire, in 
Charleston Harbor, S.C. 
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creased numbers of deserters. The navy’s difficult transition 
to a peacetime service in the summer of 1865 also contrib- 
uted to the high number of desertions. The mustering-out 
process followed a pattern similar to that of enlisting. A sailor 
transferred to a receiving ship, where the navy out-processed 
him. Unfortunately, the navy was ill prepared to handle the 
large volume of tars seeking to return to their civilian status. 
In one instance, USS Florida transferred a large portion of her 
crew to the receiving ship USS North Carolina for out-pro- 
cessing. Eighteen men from the ship deserted because they 
grew tired of the inactivity aboard the receiving ship, and saw 
no reason to remain in the service with the war over. The USS 
Colorado experienced a similar fate when one hundred men 
deserted while awaiting their discharges. This scene was re- 
peated on numerous occasions immediately after the war, plac- 
ing a rare black mark on an otherwise impressive service record 
of the men in Mr. Lincoln’s navy. 

The Articles of War also contained an article that was all 
inclusive regarding “other” offenses. Article 8 (similar to today’s 
Article 134) stated that any offenses not covered by Articles 3 
or 7, but serious enough to warrant a general court-martial, 
fell under the guidelines of this article. In this manner, an of- 
ficer could charge a sailor under the broad context of Article 8 
for acts that he perceived to be in violation of the good order 
and discipline of the navy.*" 

Article 10 was the most important of the several articles 
concerning discipline aboard ship. It granted the command- 
ing officer the authority to impose limited punishment on 
members of his crew for minor infractions of the rules, in 
order to maintain good order and discipline. Furthermore, 
the commanding officer had the authority to reduce a sailor 
in rate, provided that the officer was the person who had pre- 
viously advanced him. He could also punish a convicted sailor 
by confining him with or without leg and wrist irons 
(manacles). The confinement was not to exceed ten days or 
solitary confinement on bread and water for five days. An- 
other allowable punishment was to restrict a sailor to the ship 
without liberty and to assign him extra duties. The article fur- 
ther stipulated that no other punishments were appropriate 
and that the officer of the deck was responsible for entering 
into the ship’s log all punishments meted out. Although Ar- 
ticle 10 was supposed to eliminate the potential for imposing 
cruel and unusual punishment on a sailor, in reality most 
Union ships allowed their junior officers to award punishments 
that violated the article’s terms.” 

The USS Colorado, perhaps, violated the rules governing 
Article 10 more than any other ship. This warship had a sadis- 
tic executive officer commonly called “Erratic Nauticut.” It was 
not unusual for him to place as many as one hundred men in 
chains on the gun deck for violating a few minor offenses. 
The psychological climate aboard the ship was so bad that 
when the executive officer asked a sailor, “How would you like 
to walk through hell bare foot?” the sailor replied, “A dozen 
times to get out of this!” Fortunately, the officer was eventu- 
ally relieved and conditions slowly began to improve.”° 

The USS Kearsarge also often violated the rules govern- 
ing punishment. One of the ship’s unique forms of punish- 
ment involved drunken tars. Sailors returning from liberty 


in an inebriated condition often found themselves confined 
in a canvas straitjacket and secured to a stanchion on the 
berthing deck, as an example to the crew. The man, sweating 
profusely in the canvas jacket, remained confined until he was 
sober.>’ 

On another ship, a petty thief received a similar punish- 
ment. The ship’s master-at-arms placed a young sailor in a can- 
vas straitjacket and stenciled the word “Thief” across the jacket. 
For the remainder of his punishment, the lad had to walk about 
the deck in full view of the shipmates while wearing his un- 
comfortable badge of dishonor.>8 

Drunken sailors aboard USS Nahant often found them- 
selves used as an example for the rest of the crew. Six of the 
ship’s best enlisted men once illegally purchased some spirits 
and became intoxicated. As their punishment, the master-at 
arms placed them in double irons, gagged them, and left them 
in this pitiful state on the exposed weather deck for the rest of 
the crew to see.” 


LTHOUGH THE STANDARD PUNISHMENT 
aboard ship for drunkenness was confinement in 
double irons, for one sailor aboard USS Monitor his 
indulgence with “John Barley” met with disastrous 
results. One evening, while being escorted below 
decks in double irons, the drunken sailor jumped overboard 
and drowned. The navy found his lifeless body three days later 
and gave the deceased tar a proper burial ashore.” 

Paymaster Keeler aboard USS Florida frequently violated 
Article 10. He occasionally punished the boys assigned to the 
officers’ mess by sending them aloft with their rifles in the 
mast at nighttime for several hours. If the boys accidentally 
broke any wardroom dish, he deducted the cost of the item 
from their pay.°! 

For the men assigned to a Monitor class ship, confine- 
ment in double irons proved to be a hellish experience. Be- 
cause of the vessel’s small confines, the ship had no habitable 
compartment for use as a brig. Instead, offenders often found 
themselves placed in double irons and confined to the pitch- 
black coal bunkers. On board Nahant, the punishment for 
fighting was confinement in double irons in the coal bunker 
for one to seven days.” Not all of the Monitor class ships used 
the coal bunkers as a brig, The USS Monitor chose the damp 
confines of the chain locker to hold her prisoners. One 
evening, the steward had too much to drink before serving 
the officers their supper. To make matters worse, the officers 
had a distinguished guest aboard for the evening meal. The 
steward performed badly during the meal and as a result found 
himself in double irons and locked in the chain locker.®? 

Confinement in the ship’s brig on one of the larger 
wooden warships could be as uncomfortable as confinement 
in the coal bunkers. Several wooden ships used as their brig a 
very small compartment in the extreme forward part of the 
ship on the second deck. A prisoner’s only source of air and 
light entered through nine 1/2-inch small holes. The claus- 
trophobic brig was even worse if the occupant were prone to 
sea sickness. The bow of a ship is subject to the largest pitch- 
ing motion on the vessel, which greatly enhances a person’s 
chances of falling victim to sea sickness. One can only imag- 


ine the discomfort of confinement in irons in a hot, dark space, 
subject to the constant motion of the ship and the pungent 
aroma of vomit. Such was the fate of the men who periodi- 
cally violated the Articles of War. 

The officers aboard the receiving ship USS North Caro- 
lina administered some unusually harsh and, in one case, 
amusing forms of punishment. For failing to obey an order, a 
sailor, if lucky, only had to stand at the masthead for three 
hours. On occasion, the same offense brought a stricter pun- 
ishment, involving hanging a sailor by the arms from the in- 
side of the ratlines for up to two hours. This form of punish- 
ment placed a severe strain on the arm and leg muscles, which 
affected the unfortunate victim for several days. The punish- 
ment for spitting on deck was unique and embarrassing. The 
accused sailor had to wear a barrel cut in half and walk around 
the ship until he caught someone else spitting on deck, in which 
case he transferred the barrel to the new offender.™ 

The commanding officer of USS Fernandina sometimes 
created unique punishments to fit the crime. For quarreling, 
he had the two men handcuffed back to back and ordered them 
to walk the deck for an hour and a half for their minor of- 
fense.°° The USS Niagara’s commanding officer was not as le- 
nient or imaginative with his punishment. A young sailor as- 
signed to his ship received a severe punishment for leaving a 
candle lighted in an unmanned, locked compartment: the cap- 
tain placed him in double irons with reduced rations until 
further notice.*’ Captain Winslow of USS Kearsarge proved to 
be a strict disciplinarian, as John Boyle found out one day. 
The captain placed Boyle in double irons and on bread and 
water for five days for smuggling liquor aboard. 

Not all violations of the Articles of War brought harsh 
retribution. A favorite form of punishment for minor viola- 
tions was having the offender’s name placed on the blacklist. 
Men on the blacklist were subject to a variety of extra duties 
during the day or night, including such dirty work as cleaning 
the soot from the galley smokestack, washing spittoons, and 
removing ashes from the galley stove. Worst of all was the sus- 
pension of liberty.°? In addition, the blacklisted had to eat ina 
separate mess and were not allowed to talk to any other crew 
member.’° 

Frequently, the rules of evidence did not apply when a 
sailor was charged with a crime. The accused men sometimes 
discovered their names on the blacklist even though the com- 
manding officer could not prove their guilt. One such inci- 
dent occurred aboard a blockading ship operating off the Geor- 
gia coast. A washer women reported to a Union ship that her 
pocketbook had been stolen. Even more serious, the pocket- 
book allegedly contained twelve dollars. The commanding 
officer charged four men with the crime, although it was never 
proven that they stole the women’s pocketbook. As their pun- 
ishment; the captain placed their names on the blacklist and 
suspended their liberty.”! 

If navy discipline was harsh, and sometimes unjust, it was 
at least offset by reasonable pay and allowances, and the allur- 
ing prospect of prize money. When the Civil War finally ended 
after four terrible years, most sailors turned in their hammocks 
and returned to the civilian community, some a little wealthier 
as a result of their service in Mr. Lincoln’s navy. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


PRIVATE JOHN HOLMAN 


The meteoric career of Private 
John Holman vividly illuminates both 
the hazards of garrison service and the 
picaresque nature of the alcoholic life. 

His regiment, the Second Califor- 
nia Infantry volunteers, spent the war 
in its native state, saving the gold fields 
and silver mines from the remote pos- 
sibility of Confederate invasion, and 
suppressing the waning power of the 
Indians who dwelt amidst the fog and 
redwoods of the Mendocino coast. 
Company H spent almost two years at 
Fort Humboldt, near the Oregon bor- 
der, and in September 1864 had just 
returned to the Presidio at San Fran- 
cisco, when Holman, a native of 
Bremen, Germany, and by occupation 
a clerk, signed his enlistment papers. 

He was aged 29, stood five feet, 
seven inches, and had hazel eyes, black 
hair, and a ruddy complexion. He re- 
ceived only $25.00 of his $200.00 
bounty. The rest was to be paid after 
some time of faithful and efficient ser- 
vice. The army was wise to insist upon 
such a provision. 

Holman enlisted in September, 
and in November was absent without 
leave from the Presidio for two days. 


A TALE TO REMIND US 


In spite of this, he was made company 
clerk in December, a tribute to his bold, 
clear handwriting, and two months later, 
in February 1865, was promoted to cor- 
poral. In March, he disappeared again for 
two days, and on his return a regimental 
court martial reduced him back to pri- 
vate. The next week, he was once again 
absent without leave for two days, follow- 
ing which he was carried on the sick list 
for about two weeks. 

By mid-May, he had recovered 
enough to disappear once more. This 
time, he annoyed the authorities suffi- 
ciently to warrant a general court mar- 
tial, at which he was charged not just with 
absence without leave, but with desertion. 
After a month in confinement, awaiting 
trial, he appeared before the bar of mili- 
tary justice. The only witness for the de- 
fense was his own commander, Captain 
James H. Stewart, who told the Court, “I 
was satisfied that the man did not intend 
to desert. The reason of thinking so [is 
that] the man went off on a spree two or 
three times before and returned in the 
same manner.” 

In all courts-martial, the defendant 
is entitled to submit a written statement. 
Holman’s statement, written in his own 


THAT NOT EVERY SOLDIER WAS A HERO .... 
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hand (many soldiers were illiterate) had 
this to say. “On the 15th of May, 1865, I 
went to the Presidio store to buy a few 
things with the intention to be home 
again as soon as possible. When I got there 
I was invited by some soldiers to have a 
drink which I did, but forgot all about go- 
ing home, how long I stayed there I don’t 
know, also I don’t know where I went to 
then. When I came to my sober senses I 
found myself in Washington Street, how 
I got there is a story for me yet. I went to 
the lager beer saloon, corner Washington 
and Kearny (streets) and inquired what 
day of the week it was and was told that it 
was Tuesday. 

“I started out to go to the Presidio 
but was not able on account of bad head- 
ache and had to stop in town. I went to 
bed and I think I must have slept the night 
and the whole day then when I awoke it 
was dark, and most of the business places 
closed. I went out to the Presidio and got 
there sometime early in the morning. I 
found pretty near everyone asleep and 
went to our kitchen where I saw the cook 
Robert Wait who asked me where I had 
been and if I had not slept that night, and 
I think that he told me that my coat was 
wet. Also he told me to wait till he had 


Thomas P. Lowry, M.D. 


some coffee ready. I told him that I felt 
very bad and would take a walk and be 
in by breakfast time. I went toward the 
quarters of the Seventh Regiment, when 
I came to the recollection that I left my 
watch somewhere and went to the sa- 
loon kept by a German on the Presidio 
Road, who informed me that I had 
taken it to town. 

“T went back and met the old man 
Dempsey of Company H who invited 
me to come in the store and sit down 
which I did and went home with him 
to the Presidio. I also went to his house 
next morning and went in company 
with him to the sutler’s store where we 
stopped a good while. I went to the 
quarters and took a sleep when I was 
called by Sergeant Angle to go to the 
guard house by order of Captain 
Stewart. This is about all I can recollect.” 

The Court sentenced Holman to a 
fine of $10.00 a month for four months, 
and to spend four months at hard la- 
bor. In addition, three days were added 
to his term of enlistment. For reasons 
not recorded, the remainder of his sen- 
tence was remitted on August 15 and he 
was returned to duty. A week later, he 
disappeared again. 

On the last day of August, 1865, he 
was arrested at Drum Barracks, 
Wilmington, California, 300 miles south 
of San Francisco. On September 12, he 
escaped from Drum Barracks and next 
reappeared at Fort Yuma, Arizona Ter- 
ritory, on the Colorado River, whence 
he vanished once again, this time for- 
ever. All he left behind him was $2.94 
owing to the sutler at the Presidio at San 
Francisco. 

Holman never applied for a pen- 
sion. Whether he wandered further east 
and in his alcoholic confusion was 
taken by the Apaches, or whether he 
died in the delirium tremens, or 
whether he even achieved sobriety, his 
final fate remains one of the many un- 
knowns of the Civil War. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON: 

The Man, the Soldier, the Legend 
By James I. Robertson, Jr. (New York: 
Macmillan Publishing, 1997. Pp. 950. $40.00, 
ISBN 0-02-8646851-1.) 


Since his death on May 10, 1863, 
Thomas J. Jackson has been the subject 
of a seemingly endless number of biog- 
raphies, works of history, and fiction. In 
regard to biographies, the quality has var- 
ied widely, ranging from the very good 
Mighty Stonewall by Frank Vandiver to 
Lee and Jackson: Confederate Chieftains 
by Paul Casdorph. Now, James I. 
Robertson, Jr., has weighed into the fray. 


The greatest strengths of Stonewall 
Jackson are on the personal side of the 
general’s story. There is much to admire 
in Jackson. Orphaned at a very young age 
and raised by an uncle of less than ster- 
ling character, Jackson’s story is one of 
triumph over tremendous odds. Relatively 
poorly educated, Jackson, by sheer hard 
work, was able to finish high in his class 
at West Point. As an artillery officer, Jack- 
son distinguished himself in the Mexican 
War and eventually obtained a teaching 
position at the Virginia Military Institute. 
Robertson recounts all this with a careful 
attention to detail. With research that 
brings new meaning to the word exhaus- 
tive, Robertson adds much that was not 
known before. The book also contains 
several never before published photo- 


Reviews 


self, Robertson is able to give some good 
insights into Jackson’s religious beliefs. 
Robertson effectively debunks a number 
of myths about Jackson. Take for ex- 
ample the story about Jackson’s pen- 
chant for sucking lemons. Robertson 
points out that lemons were rare in the 
South. In fact, Jackson just liked fruit, with 
peaches being his favorite. 

Some might quail at the size of this 
book, but that is not a problem. Robertson 
is a superb writer, given to carefully 
crafted prose that makes the work a thor- 
oughly enjoyable read. About two-thirds 
of the text’s 762 pages deal with the Civil 
War. It is here where flaws appear. As 
with most biographers, Robertson has 
fallen in love with his subject. Thus, Jack- 
son can do almost no wrong. When it 
comes to criticizing Jackson, Robertson 
almost always pulls his punches. Cer- 
tainly if Richard Garnett had been pros- 
ecuted by, say James Longstreet for his 
understandable but unauthorized retreat 
at First Kernstown, you can rest assured 
that adjectives such as “petty,” “vindic- 
tive,” and “vicious” would have been em- 
ployed in the text. Indeed, in his descrip- 
tion of Gamett’s court martial, Robertson 
raises the question as to whether or not 
Jackson lied in his testimony. But having 
raised it, he just leaves it there and does 
not pursue it. 

Like many Jackson partisans, 
Robertson seems obligated to take shots 
at James Longstreet. Robertson, there- 
fore, tries to give the reader the impres- 
sion that Jackson—rather than Long- 
street—was Lee’s second in command. 
He even shrinks Longstreet physically, 
portraying him as not quite six feet rather 
than his known height of 6' 2". Robertson 
even tries resurrecting the old “Lost 
Cause” shibboleth that Lee always 
camped near Longstreet because he was 
slow and Lee distrusted him, a notion re- 
futed in recent works on Longstreet by 
William Garrett Piston and Jeffry Wert. In 
fact, if one combines Robertson’s depic- 
tion of Jackson with Emory Thomas’s de- 
piction of Lee, it is easy to see why Lee 
preferred the company of Longstreet to 
the often dour and humorless Jackson. 

Finally, although Robertson effec- 
tively refutes a number of myths about 
Jackson, he helps perpetuate others. 
There are a number of humorous or poi- 
gnant vignettes that have “Stonewall” 


meeting in various ways with private sol- 
diers. The only problem here is that in all 
these cases, Robertson cites three noto- 
riously unreliable sources; an account by 
James Power Smith, written some fifty 
years after the war, Henry Kyd Douglas’ | 
Rode with Stonewall, which Robertson 
himself once suggested be retitled Stone- 
wall Rode With Me, and the memoirs of 
Heros von Borcke. These flaws notwith- 
standing, however, this is a fine book. 
Though a critical study of Jackson in the 
Civil War is still needed, as a personal bi- 
ography Robertson may well have had the 
last word. | frankly cannot see how any- 
one can improve on that aspect of it. For 
anyone with even a passing interest in the 
Civil War in the east, this book is a must. 
—Richard L. DiNardo 

Marine Corps Command and 

Staff College, Quantico, VA 


PECULIAR HONOR: 
AHistory of the 28th Texas Cavalry, 
1862-1865. 

By M. Jane Johansson (Fayetteville: 
University of Arkansas Press, 1998. Pp. xiv, 
190. $20.00 paper. ISBN 1-5572-8504-7.) 


The recent increase in the number 
of regimental and brigade histories has 
produced a heightened awareness of how 
the war affected particular units. Contem- 
porary historians utilize various means to 
analyze and interpret this information so 
that it will allow them to understand more 
about the common soldier. Traditional his- 
tory, supplemented by the newer quanti- 
tative approach, broadens our knowledge. 
This work by M. Jane Johansson falls into 
the category loosely labeled the “new” 
military history. 

Johansson uses one regiment, the 
28th Texas Cavalry, to evaluate the com- 
mon soldier as well as the effects of the 
war on one unit. The 28th Texas Cavalry, 
which was dismounted soon after leav- 
ing Texas, participated in only five notable 
engagements, four in Louisiana and one 
in Arkansas. The regiment’s geographic 
boundaries extended from Little Rock 
in the north to some three hundred miles 
south to Opelousas, Louisiana. On the 
east was the Mississippi River, which 
the regiment did not cross, and on the 
west the Sabine River. This is, there- 
fore, a microcosm of fighting in the 
Trans-Mississippi. 


graphs. Being an ordained minister him- 
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Yet in the larger picture, the regiment 
was part of Major General John G. 
Walker’s Texas division, a unit that be- 
came known as Walker’s Greyhounds. 
By extension, therefore, Johansson’s 
work becomes a history of Walker’s divi- 
sion, one of the best-known infantry di- 
visions to serve west of the river. 


.Walker’s Greyhounds covered approxi- 


mately four thousand miles, almost al- 
ways on foot, in 1863 and 1864. During 
the Red River Campaign alone the divi- 
sion marched 628 miles in forty-nine 
days and fought three battles. 

Johansson has used the muster 
rolls of the original twelve companies, 
some 1,021 men, to create a profile of 
the soldiers. The men were generally 
older than those enrolled early in the war, 
for these were not your young, enthusi- 
astic recruits of 1861. The 28th Texas 
organized in 1862, when the conscrip- 
tion act encouraged Texans to join a cav- 
alry unit rather than face draft into an in- 
fantry company. Johansson also deter- 
mined that the demographics of the 28th 
Texas Cavalry closely paralleled those 
found in the rural East Texas counties 
where the various companies organized. 
She analyzed wealth, state of origin, and 
occupation. Most companies, she con- 
cluded, exhibited economic standings 
similar to their home counties. 

Besides giving the reader a sense 
of identity for the enlisted men and regi- 
mental officers, Johansson included two 
appendices: The organization of 
Walker’s division during the Red River 


| Campaign (where the 28th Texas fought 


at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill) and ca- 
sualties for the Red River Campaign and 
Jenkins’ Ferry, the regiment’s only ma- 
jor engagement in Arkansas. 

The difficulty associated with writing 
about a unit in the Trans-Mississippi is 
apparent when one considers that this 
monograph has only 139 pages of text. 
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Johansson has tried to confine her narra- 

tive to the story of a single regiment, but 

by necessity the account becomes one of 

wider scope. Yet, her book fills a gap, for it 

allows the reader to appreciate the ordeal 

of being a Confederate infantryman in the 
Trans-Mississippi. 

—Anne J. Bailey 

Georgia College & 

State University, Milledgeville 


THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS IN THE CIVIL WAR: 
The Second Year 
By David M. Sullivan (Shippensburg, PA: 
White Mane Publishing Co., 1998. Pp. x, 373. 
$40.00. ISBN 1-57249-055-1. 


This second volume in David Sulli- 
van’s study of the U.S. Marine Corps in the 
Civil War begins with a discussion of ma- 
rines in the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron and ends with their participation 
in riverine warfare and small-unit actions 
during 1862-1863. Sullivan, a member of 
the advisory board of the Joumal of Con- 
federate History, has spent more than 
twenty years researching the U.S. and 
Confederate State Marine Corps in the war 
and has published extensively on the sub- 
ject. He relies heavily on primary sources, 
including letters from individual marines 
during the war, and the text is well docu- 
mented. The book also contains numerous 
illustrations, most of which are photographs 
of individual marines, many published for 
the first time. 

The most dramatic chapters of 
Sullivan’s book are those treating marine 
participation in the Peninsular Campaign, 
especially the Battle of Drewry’s Bluff on 
May 15, 1862, when Corporal John Mackie 
became the first marine to earn the Medal 
of Honor; and their role in the Union effort 
to secure the Mississippi River and the 
South’s coastlines, including the occupa- 
tion of New Orleans by Captain John L. 
Broome’s two hundred Marines. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
of the book treats political infighting in the 
higher ranks of the Marine Corps, which 
found expression in the court martial of 
Lieutenant Colonel John G. Reynolds. This 
grew out of frustration with a promotion 
system based on simple time in grade 
rather than ability. In February, 1862, 
Reynolds wrote to Commandant of the 
Marine Corps Colonel John Harris to pro- 
test his plan to appoint Paymaster William 
Russell to a newly appointed colonelcy, 
thus placing him in line to be commandant. 
Harris immediately demanded of Secretary 
of the Navy Gideon Welles that Reynolds 
be court-martialed. Although Reynolds sub- 
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sequently apologized and Welles wanted 
to let the matter drop, Harris was deter- 
mined to exact revenge and charged that 
Reynolds had also been drunk on duty. 
Brought to trial on this charge and for in- 
sulting a superior officer, Reynolds was 
acquitted; but, Harris then refused to post 
him to duty, leading Reynolds to bring 
charges against him in turn. Welles ulti- 
mately wrote and castigated both men. He 
noted in his diary, “Almost all the older 
officers...are at loggerheads and ought to 
be retired.” Of course, the same thing 
could be said of the U.S. Army and Navy 
early in the war. 

Other chapters treat recruitment (the 
corps shrank dramatically in December, 
1862, when Raphael Semmes and the 
Alabama took the steamer Ariel with 137 
Marines and 200 new Enfield rifles 
aboard), life in camp and on ship, and the 
evolution of the Marine Band and musi- 
cians (almost every water engagement of 
the war saw marine drummers and fifers 
under fire). 

The United States Marine Corps in 
the Civil War—The Second Year is a use- 
ful, even pioneering study. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 


FRANK BLAIR: 
Lincoln’s Conservative 
By William E. Parrish. (Columbia: Univer- 
sity of Missouri Press, 1998. Pp. xi, 310. 
$29.95, ISBN 0-8262-1156-9.) 


William E. Parrish’s welcome biogra- 
phy of prominent Missouri politician and 
soldier Frank Blair complements his stud- 
ies of that state’s turbulent Civil War ex- 
perience. Heir to the Blair political dynasty, 
Blair deserves to be better known by Civil 
War enthusiasts. Not only did he (and his 
brother Montgomery) provide Abraham 
Lincoln vital conservative support, but 
Frank’s obsessive search for political ad- 
vantage, self-destructive behavior, and 
untimely end typifies much of the war’s 
tragedy. 

Parrish mostly details the political ca- 
reer and family life of a man who might 
have been president. Family power and 
a political base in St. Louis took Blair to 
Congress, important military commands, 
and an unsuccessful Democratic vice- 
presidential candidacy. Though a Repub- 
lican when advantageous, Blair reflected 
his family’s Jacksonian roots more in his 
opposition to the slaveholding class 
(though he remained a minor slaveholder 
until 1860) and his antipathy toward 
blacks. This strong racism—”the most 
negative aspect of his career” (p. 266)— 


motivated his desire to colonize blacks as 
well as his conservative views on Recon- 
struction. 

While producing a balanced biography, 
Parrish may let slip an opportunity to ap- 
praise more deeply a tempestuous politi- 
cal life. A hard drinker and smoker, Blair’s 
health may have suffered, but apparently 
not his effectiveness. A vituperative politi- 
cal style inspired several attempts on his 
life; fortunately Blair’s courage was never 
doubted. He relentlessly sought political 
advance despite his wife’s pleas and his 
family’s financial needs, yet this political 
ambition is nonetheless left undefined. 
Election after election is painstakingly re- 
counted, but a more purposeful investiga- 
tion of Blair’s political drive might have 
yielded greater insight. 

This mostly non-judgmental approach 
carries over to study of Blair’s military 
record. The author authoritatively retells 
Blair’s vital role in securing for the Union 
the city of St. Louis (the rest of Missouri 
would take a while). Parrish admits that the 
seizure of Camp Jackson was a “colossal 
blunder” (p. 102) and assesses fairly Blair’s 
unseemly feud with John C. Fremont. But 
as Blair rises from brigade to corps com- 
mand, we gain little real insight into Blair’s 
command abilities. 

Blair fought in key western campaigns, 
from Vicksburg to Atlanta and beyond. Yet 
the author offers mostly vague generalities 
that Blair was an “able commander” and 
“hard driving” (p. 201). But such comments 
as Blair was “one of the best of the political 
generals” (pp. 228-229), as well as the high 
casualty rates his units suffered, cry out for 
closer scrutiny. Considering Blair’s touted 
friendship with Lincoln, and his chairman- 
ship of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, the link between Blair’s political power 
and his military service deserves sustained 
inquiry. Blair’s fighting spirit was never ques- 
tioned, but we are left wondering exactly 
why Grant and Sherman expressed such 
“confidence” in him. 
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Rosser’s version of his Confederate 
service provides some interesting vi- 
gnettes. For example, in a cavalry fight 
at Ashland, Virginia, in June, 1864, 
Rosser “begged... [his] men to charge, but 
all this was to no avail” (p. 28). The qual- 
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the war. He is critical of J.E.B. Stuart’s 
handling of the cavalry during the Get- 
tysburg campaign and of Early, who “had 
no idea of managing cavalry” and as a 
“tactician he was greatly at fault” (pp. 23, 
52) inthe 1864 Valley Campaign. 
Keller provides explanatory foot- 
notes to Rosser’s narrative as well as 
brackets within the text for supplemen- 
tal information. Unfortunately, his brack- 
ets are riddled with errors, the most egre- 
gious one perhaps is his identifying the 
Battle of Cedar Creek as being fought in 
November, rather than October, of 1864. 
For those buffs who readily consume 
anything about Civil War cavalry, Riding 
with Rosser will suffice. However, seri- 
ous students will want to go back to the 
original source, the Philadelphia Weekly 
Times, in order to obtain a more com- 
plete picture. 
—Bruce M. Venter 
Alexandria, VA 


Editor’s Note: The Weekly Times is avail- 
able on microfilm.—LLH 


COMMANDING BOSTON’S 
IRISH NINTH: 

The Civil War Letters of Colonel 
Patrick R. Guiney, Ninth Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry. 
Edited by Christian G. Samito (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1998. Pp. xxxii, 
280. $29.00, ISBN 0-8232-1812-0.) 


The letters of Colonel Patrick 
Guiney were written to his wife Jenny 
between June, 1861, and April, 1864, 
and provide the thoughts and motiva- 
tions of an Irish immigrant who differed 
with the majority of the Irish-Americans 
of his time. Where most of his country- 
men in the New England states were 
poor, uneducated, and supported the 
Democratic Party, Guiney was educated. 
Born in 1835, in County Tipperary, he 
came to Maine as a child, and experi- 
enced the discrimination shown to most 
Irish. He worked hard to attain success, 
attending College of the Holy Cross in 
Worcester, Massachusetts for a year, 
and studying law. He settled in Roxbury, 
just outside Boston, and was enjoying a 
happy marriage and fatherhood when 
the war started. 

Guiney’s letters reveal a man torn 
between love of family, dedication to 
duty, and the Union cause, which he 
firmly believed in. Samito sums it up well 
as “the experiences and thoughts of a 
Boston Irish Catholic soldier, but also the 
hidden tensions within that immigrant 
community” (p. xxxii). Guiney shares a 


friendship with Brigadier General Thomas 
F. Meagher of the famous Irish Brigade 
and, like Meagher, suffers reproach from 
fellow Irishmen for supporting the Repub- 
lican Party, abolition, and the draft act of 
1863. Like the majority of Irish, Guiney was 
Catholic. 

Guiney persisted in his principles de- 
spite a steady sentiment of opposition by 
those around him. He was constantly 
plagued by unfairness concerning promo- 
tions and reprimands from superiors. The 
author supports Guiney’s reasoning that it 
was because he was so outspoken against 
George B. McClellan. In fact, there is much 
insight into some key military figures that 
is not always flattering, giving us a glimpse 
of the ineptness of some Union policy. 


Students of military history may be dis- 
appointed in this collection. The Ninth al- 
ways seemed on the periphery of battles. 
The regiment received its baptism of fire 
at Gaines’ Mill, fighting a valiant rearguard 
action under Guiney’s command. Barely 
engaged at Antietam, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville, it was employed as skir- 
mishers at Gettysburg. At the Wilderness 
on May 5, 1864, the Ninth saw heavy fight- 
ing and, in the only charge made, Guiney 
was severely wounded in the left eye and 
permanently disabled. 

The author has done a good job of ed- 
iting, providing narrative text between let- 
ters detailing the major events affecting the 
regiment, and aiding with an explanation 
of the content of letters. Footnotes contain 
good detail. The volume is rounded out by 
a thorough index, many family photos, and 
a prologue and epilogue of Guiney’s life 
before and after the war. A few general area 
maps would have been helpful to those 
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who are not so familiar with the relations 
of towns and battlefields in Virginia. One 
annoying mistake is the continual mis- 
spelling of Middleburg, Virginia. 

Any shortcomings aside, Guiney’s 
letters are important, as they provide more 
information on a subject lacking in docu- 
mentation, the story of a community in- 
volved in an adopted country’s war, col- 
lectively known as “The Fighting Irish.” If 
only a similar collection would come to 
light for Confederate Irish. 

—Mauriel P. Joslyn 
Sparta, GA 


GRANDPA’S GONE: 
The Adventures of Daniel Buchwalter 
inthe Westem Army 1862-1865. 
By Jerry Frey. (Shippensburg, PA: Burd 
Street Press, 1998. Pp. xx, 227. $30.00, ISBN 
1-57249-094-2.) 


In August, 1862, a young Mennonite 
named Daniel Buchwalter rejected the 
pacifist beliefs of his faith and enlisted in 
Company A, 120th Ohio Infantry. He sub- 
sequently saw heavy action at 
Chickasaw Buffs, Arkansas Post, Port 
Gibson, and Mobile; avoided capture 
when the riverboat which his regiment 
was aboard ran aground in an ambush 
at Snaggy Point, Louisiana; and lived to 
tell the tale. Retuming home to a farmer’s 
life in Ohio, Buchwalter lived until 1918. 
Seven years before his death, he wrote 
his wartime reminiscences, which now 
are in private hands. Those memoirs 
form the core of Grandpa’s Gone, whose 
curious title refers to the announcement 
of Buchwalter’s twentieth-century demise 
rather than anything to do with the Civil 
War. Unfortunately, the subtitle does not 
clarify matters either, for despite the 
promise of a book-length memoir, 
Buchwalter’s writings take up only thirty- 
six pages. Rather, this essentially is a 
regimental history of the 120th Ohio, with 
sections of Buchwalter’s manuscript ap- 
pearing at the conclusion of each of six 
chapters. “In effect,” explains Jerry Frey, 
“the non-Buchwalter portion of the book 
..constitutes a footnote explaining his 
service. My approach allows the reader 
to understand how Daniel fit into the over- 
all picture” (p. xii). 

Some readers, sadly, will find them- 
selves more confused than enlightened 
by the end result. Frey’s editing of the 
Buchwalter manuscript itself is competent 
enough, but lacks consistency. Despite a 
stated editorial policy of correcting 
Buchwalter’s spelling, for example, Frey 
alters the spelling of some misspelled 
words, leaves others alone, and marks 


still more with “sic.” The result can be found 
in hybrid sentences such as “Most of our 
regt. made that there [sic] stopping place, 
but a fiew of us took up quarters ina 
blackSmith-Shop near by [.]” (57). More- 
over, the Buchwalter manuscript also is 
printed in a frustratingly smaller typeface 
than the rest of the book, which implies 
that it is the true “footnote.” Frey’s work, 
comprising the majority of the volume, is 
commendably well-researched in archival 
collections and is clearly written. !t does, 
however, suffer from digression. At times, 
one not only loses sight of Buchwalter, one 
loses sight of the 120th Ohio, as the au- 
thor allows himself to get caught up in the 
overall campaigns. That is particularly no- 
ticeable in an otherwise well-written, 
twelve-page description of the final assault 
on Mobile’s Fort Blakely, in which the regi- 
ment, recently consolidated with the 114th 
Ohio, participated only tangentially, taking 
two casualties near the end of the action. 
Frey also surprisingly never refers to 
Buchwalter or his memoir within the body 
of his contribution, leaving it to the reader 
to “be aware that within the text, Daniel 
Buchwalter is there.... (xii). Perhaps, but 
often he is hard to locate. 

Fortunately, despite all its quirks, his- 
torians of the often unappreciated Vicks- 
burg, Red River, and Mobile campaigns 
still will find Grandpa’s Gone to be a use- 
ful source. The book includes many pho- 
tographs, maps, and a lengthy bibliogra- 
phy of interest to anyone interested in fol- 
lowing “the bloody 120th.” 

—Kenneth W. Noe 
Carrollton, GA 


PRICE OF PATRIOTISM: 
Indiana County, Pennsylvania in the 
Civil War 
By W. Wayne Smith. (Shippensburg, Pa.: 
Burd Street Press, 1998. Pp. vi, 124, $24.95, 
ISBN 1-57249-099-3.) 


Part of an every-growing body of 
county-level studies, Price of Patriotism 
examines a rural area of western Penn- 
sylvania whose citizens were swept along 
in the maelstrom of the Civil War. Strongly 
Republican and devoted to the concept of 
free labor, most “Indiana Countians,” as 
Smith terms them, staunchly supported the 
initial Union war effort. But the Democrats 
in the county became increasingly critical 
of the Lincoln Administration during the 
war, especially in 1862, when they reacted 
strongly to the military defeat at Second 
Manassas and to the Preliminary Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. In six brief chap- 
ters, White explores how Indiana 
Countians participated in the war both on 
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the battlefield and on the homefront, and 
suggests how they were shaped and 
changed by their experiences. 

Over 2,800 Indiana Countians served 
in the Union Annies, mostly with the Army 
of the Potomac. Smith highlights the 
deeds of the Indiana County units during 
the well-known battles in Virginia and aug- 
ments his discussion with moderately de- 
tailed maps. In all, the war cost 414 Indi- 
ana Countians their lives. 

Smith’s most pleasing work ad- 
dresses the efforts of Indiana County to 
raise troops throughout the war. After a 
flurry of initial volunteering, it became in- 
creasingly difficult to fill the county quota 
for troops. Locals resisted the bounty sys- 
tem, and William Speer filed suit to pre- 
vent a municipality from taxing to pay re- 
cruiting bounties. Despite continuing Re- 
publican loyalties, Indiana County did not 
support conscription either. 

Smith also examines the war’s im- 
pact on the economy and society of Indi- 
ana County. Farm prices rose and early 
efforts in coal mining were undertaken. 
Wartime conditions prompted a growth in 
the wool market and experimentation with 
growing tobacco. Women assumed a 
greater role in running farms and manag- 
ing finances during the war, but Smith 
does not answer the question of whether 
the war permanently altered gender rela- 
tions. He suggests that many veterans, 
especially those disabled by war, 
struggled psychologically thereafter. 

Well-written and accurate, with the 
exception of referring to John Kennedy as 
president during the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott, the book should appeal to the 
specialist and general reader interested 
in the Civil War as a watershed event ina 
community. Smith’s data and conclusions 
can be readily compared to the “Valley of 
the Shadow Project” which asks similar 
questions of a nearby county in Pennsyl- 
vania and is available on-line. The book 
contains an index and a bibliography, but 
does not include a map of Indiana County. 
its lines of investigation illustrate the 
myriad of ways to study the Civil War. 

—Edward R. Crowther 
Alamosa, CO 


ANDERSONVILLE JOURNEY 
Edward F. Roberts (Shippensburg, PA: Burd 
Street Press, 1998. Pp. xxiii, 278. $29.95. 
ISBN 1-57249-059-4.) 


The epic dimension of the suffering 
at Andersonville has inspired some of the 
worst books ever written in the field of 
Civil War history, and this is one of them. 
Roberts writes with an air of authority that 


crumbles under close examination. His 
superficial familiarity with his subject and 
his inability to evaluate sources for reli- 
ability are compounded by disorganiza- 
tion, unsubstantiated assumptions, and 
an infuriating tendency to “borrow” an- 
notation from the footnotes of others. 

The errors begin in the foreword and 
worsen from there. Roberts confidently 
asserts (p. 255) that Henry Wirz’s bodily 
injuries “were clearly related to a gunshot 
wound,” and he describes in great detail 
how Wirz was supposedly wounded at 
the Battle of Seven Pines. Yet, he has 
Wirz shot in the wrong shoulder, and he 
gives no evidence of having read the re- 
sults of Wirz’s postmortem examination 
in The Medical and Surgical History of 
the Rebellion. 

Roberts misidentifies and confuses 
characters repeatedly. Major Archibald 
Bogle becomes “Boyle” here (pp. 30-31), 
and the chief post surgeon is known as 
“J. H. White” (p. 155), “Joseph White” (p. 
112), and elsewhere, correctly, as Isaiah 
White. Through the bungling of second- 
ary sources, Roberts mistakes a benevo- 
lent lady who visited prisoners at 
Andersonville as the colleague of a pros- 
titute who came the same winter. He 
somehow places the famous tunnel es- 
cape from Libby prison a year later than it 
actually happened (p. 16). Through either 
misunderstanding or stylistic awkward- 
ness, he locates the site of Andersonville 
“about two miles from the railroad” (p. 20). 

Footnotes frequently fail to match the 
corresponding text, but that is of little con- 
sequence since the listed sources often 
fail to satisfy his assertions. Not only does 
Roberts give full credence to such sources 
as John Ransom’s spurious diary and 
John McElroy’s amplified memoir, he does 
not always quote even those sources ac- 
curately. Claiming that the final brawl with 
the Raiders took place on July 4, 1864 
(p. 45), he names McElroy and Ransom 
as his authority in a misnumbered foot- 
note (p. 257). McElroy and Ransom both 
had it July 3, however, and their doctored 
documents are the only ones that do so. 
Had Roberts used verifiable original dia- 
ries, he would have found the attack upon 
the Raiders described in the entries for 
June 29 and 30. 

The worst historiographical sin Rob- 
erts would seem to have committed is 
using material from the footnotes of pub- 
lished historians, and even pontificating 
on it, when he obviously knows nothing 
about the source materials to which those 
footnotes refer. For a glaring example, 
onp. 258 he explains that while doing 
research for Andersonville: The Last De- 
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pot, this reviewer found the first name of 
Raider Andrew “Munn” through the Con- 
solidated Morning Reports:in the National 
Archives, which Roberts inaccurately 
records under Entry “3” [111], RG “29” 
[249]. Had he ever inspected those 
morning reports he would have known 
that they offer no names at all, but only 
head counts. The source of the name, 
which was Muir and not “Munn,” was the 
muster roll of the USS Water Witch. 
Roberts might at least refrain from em- 
barrassing serious historians by misrep- 
resenting their work. 
—William Marvel 
South Conway, NH 
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THE CIVIL WAR 
ON THE OUTER BANKS 
By Fred M. Mallison (Jefferson, NC: 
McFarland & Company, Inc., 1998. Pp vii, 
243. $37.50. ISBN 0-7864-0417-5.) 


massive jigsaw puzzle. While many of 
the pieces are in place, many others have 
yet to be positioned. Fred M. Mallison’s 
The Civil War on the Outer Banks does 
a splendid job of filling in a much-needed 
piece of the puzzle. This book is master- 
fully written, breaking from the exces- 
sively methodical analysis sometimes 
common to books chronicling the events 
of the 1860s. 

North Carolina’s chain of barrier is- 
lands, known as the Outer Banks, have 
long held a fascination for many people. 
Mallison excels at informing the interested 
reader of the places, people, and events 
of the war years. He begins by providing 
a concise overview of the activities of the 
Outer Banks from the first contact of Eu- 
ropeans, through the American Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812, until the Civil 
War. In Chapter Three, Mallison covers 
the first and most important fifteen weeks 
of the war and the Outer Banks, includ- 
ing the capture of Union vessels by the 
Confederates, the activities of the Con- 
federate Mosquito Fleet, and the mutiny 
of the Confederate company known as 
the “Tar River Boys” (p. 33). He details 
the capture, at the end of the fifteenth 
week, of Forts Clark, Hatteras, Morgan, 
and Oregon, and of the islands of 
Portsmith, Ocracoke, and Hatteras. 

Mallison continues to describe the 
siege and fall of Fort Macon and Bogue 
Banks, Brigadier General Ambrose E. 
Burnside, and the Battle of Roanoke |s- 
land. He provides excellent materials on 
the banks and the Battle of New Bern, 
with maps showing the positions of the 
involved troops. By early 1862, the area 
had been closed to the Confederates’ use 
and remained so for the duration of the 
war, except for Brigadier General Robert 
F. Hoke’s capture of Plymouth and New 
Bern in mid-1 864, areas only to be re- 
taken after Hoke was recalled to the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

The final chapters of The Civil War 
on the Outer Banks conclude with an ex- 
cellent overview of the Outer Banks after 
the war, up until the turn of the century. 
This phase included the rise of tourism 
and the construction of hotels and ships 
built to aid in the transportation of tour- 
ists and veterans. 

This is an excellent book covering the 
events of the war and the Outer Banks, a 


welcomed addition to any bookshelf. 
There is a very helpful appendix and a 
source section for those that are inter- 
ested in exploring the contents more 
deeply. Little can be said to add to the 
descriptive words of the author: “ Fort 
Macon still stands guard, its old rose-col- 
ored bricks blending with the cream-col- 
ored sand and the green of sea oats and 
myrtle” (4). 
—Michael C. Hardy 
Boone, NC 


RICHARD S. EWELL: 
A Soldier's Life 
By Donald C. Pfanz (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina, 1998. Pp. xix, 640. $39.95, 
ISBN 0-8078-2389-9.) 


RICHARD S. 


EWELL 


A SOLDIER’S LIFE 
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Richard Ewell had the unfortunate 
luck of having to fill the shoes of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. According to many, he 
failed in this endeavor when he stopped 
short of attacking Federal troops waiting 
atop Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg on July 
1, 1863. His worth as a commander has 
been judged in light of what Jackson 
might have done had he been on the field 
instead of Ewell. Few historians have 
judged Ewell’s performance on that day 
based on the information he had, at the 
time which he had it. More importantly, 
when judgements surrounding his perfor- 
mance throughout the war have been 
made by historians, they have done so 
with little understanding of his overall 
character and those events of his forma- 
tive years which aided in its shape. 
Donald Pfanz offers the first detailed ac- 
count of the early life of Ewell, his ser- 
vice out west in Arizona and New Mexico, 
and his postwar career as a planter in 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 
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The bravery which Ewell would dis- 
play on future battlefields was noticeable 
early in his life. At the age of eighteen, 
while working in .4e fields he noticed a 
rabid dog heading toward the farmhouse. 
“Dick” eventually tracked the dog and 
killed it, his mother describing his actions 
as “cool as a cucumber all the time” (p. 
13). This trait served him well at West 
Point, where he graduated thirteenth in 
1840. His service out west in the 1st Dra- 
goon regiment played a significant role 
in his psychological development. “The 
natural skepticism of youth, the nefari- 
ous influence of military life, and the lack 
of organized religion on frontier posts,” 
Pfanz writes, “all played a part in his reli- 
gious declining” (p. 33). Pfanz’s focus on 
Ewell’s early years gives the reader a 
broader frame of reference for under- 
standing his service during the Civil War. 

Ewell “never looked back” after Vir- 
ginia seceded, resigning his position, its 
security and possible promotion. At First 
Manassas, Ewell commanded a brigade 
of infantry and by 1862 was a major gen- 
eral in charge of a division. He served 
effectively under Jackson in the Valley 
and later distinguished himself on the 
Peninsula, at Cedar Mountain, and at 
Second Manassas, where he was shot 
in the left knee and lost the leg. By this 
time, according to D. H. Hill, he was “the 
right arm of Stonewall Jackson.” 

Many, including Major Alexander 
“Sandie” Pendleton—who would later ac- 
cuse Ewell of being indecisive at Gettys- 
burg—welcomed the news of his appoint- 
ment to corps command. He led the Sec- 
ond Corps to the outskirts of Harrisburg 
during the 1863 invasion, pushing father 
north than any Confederate general. Ar- 
guably, Ewell’s finest moment of the war 
came on the first day of fighting around 
Gettysburg. 

Ewell’s forces compelled a Federal 
force of roughly ten thousand men to re- 
treat through Gettysburg and up Cem- 
etery Hill, in addition to the capture of 
roughly four thousand prisoners. One 
Second Corps officer wrote, “One thing 
is certain: Lee’s army was never in bet- 
ter spirits or morale than it exhibited at 
Gettysburg. It never seemed to me as 
invincible as on the 1st July 1863.” Con- 
federate forces won a clear victory, due 
in part to the leadership of Ewell. Though 
many historians have criticized Ewell’s 
performance, Pfanz concludes that he 
made the proper decisions given the in- 
formation he had at the time. 

Though Lee eventually lost confi- 
dence in Ewell’s fighting abilities, he 
stayed on until the army surrendered at 


Appomattox. Like James Longstreet and 
others, Ewell was eventually made a 
scapegoat for Confederate defeat by such 
Lost Cause orchestrators as John B. Gor- 
don who sought to defend an image of Lee 
who “could not be beaten.” 

One hundred and thirty years later, 
we finally have a balanced account of one 
of the south’s ablest commanders. One 
finishes this book wondering: What took 
so long? 

—Kevin Levin 
Adelphi, MD 
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Jefferson, McLennan, and Nueces. 


THE SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL WAR HISTORIANS 


The Society of Civil War Historians is a 
diverse and growing group of scholars and 
students committed to the study of the 
American Civil War. The Society’s News- 
letter, published quarterly, provides timely 
news on activities and research interests 
of members, brief book reviews, and other 
information that is extremely helpful in 
research, writing, and publishing. 


Membership is open to anyone in- 
terested in the Civil War. Dues are $10.00 


annually, and should be sent to Stephen 
D. Engle, Department of History, Box 
3091, Florida Atlantic University, Boca 
Raton, FL 33431. 


Telephone: 954-236-1114 
Email: engle@acc.fau.edu 


For acomplementary copy of the 
Newsletter, contact Anne J. Bailey, Dept. 
of History, Box 47, Georgia Southem & 
State University, Milledgeville, GA 31061 

Telephone: 912-445-5215 
Email: abailey@mail.gac.peachnet.edu 
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QDeEWo0p 
(are) 


Civil War Guns & Parts 
U.S. MARTIAL ARMS 1780-1898 


William V. Osborne Il 
proprietor 


P.O. Box 611NS 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 53190 


414-473-5444 
lodgewd@idcnet.com 


NORTH SOUTH 


Some Good Things 
to Look Forward To: 


No Hidden Valor 


Wayne E. Motts—A response to 
Mike Priest’s article Lee’s 
Gallant 6000? (see Ne&=S #6). 


The Veiled Lady 


James O. Hall—The mysterious 
case of a genuine wartime 
femme fatale... . 


Caught Between Fire 
and Neglect 
William G. Piston—The story of 
the Missouri State Guard. 


My Old Kentucky Home 
At War 
Susan Lyons Hughes—The 
women of Kentucky had a 
hard row to hoe, in a bitterly 
divided state. 


“They Behaved Through- 


out Like Veterans” 
Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr—General 
Dan Adams’ Louisiana Britgade, 
from Perryville to Murfreesboro. 


“We'd Follow Him 
to the Death” 


Bruce Venter—Judson 
Kilpatrick’s men had a different 
view of him to that subsequently 
taken by historians. 


Cover ce 


This issue’s cover is taken from Mort Kiinstler’s “While the Enemy Rests.” 
It depicts John Singleton Mosby, the “Gray Ghost” of the Confederacy, and 
his men scouting a Union camp at nightfall, December 1, 1864. The view is 
of Paris Valley, as seen from Paris Mountain. This view, looking south, is 
recognizable today from Virginia’s Route 50, which appropriately enough is 


called the John S. Mosby Highway. 


In Our Next Issue 


Homespun Generals of the 


Confederacy 

Without benefit of formal 
military education, these 
Confederates demonstrated an 
innate capacity for command. 
—Stephen Woodworth 


Abraham Lincoln and 
“Old Brains” 


Inept as he was, what was Abraham 
Lincoln’s motive for keeping Henry 
Wager Halleck as General-in-Chief 
for so long? —John Y. Simon 


Lewis Powell’s 


Military Career 

Before he joined the Confederate 
Secret Service, Lewis Powell had 
an eventful career in the army. 
—Betty Ownsbey 


Ambush at Vienna 
Virginia, June 1861. The first 
tactical use of a railroad in war. 
—Miutchell Yockelson 


Mr. Lincoln’s Mail Bag 
Nineteenth century Americans were 
not bashful in letting their president 
know what they thought—or what 
they wanted. —Harold Holzer 


Stolen Thunder 

The double-barreled cannon said to 
be “the hero of the Battle of Barber’s 
Creek” is in fact nothing of the sort 
—David Evans 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


TO PLACE A 
CLASSIFIED AD CONTACT: 
NORTH & SOUTH 
Attn: Chris Cook 
5125 Proctor, Oakland, CA 94618 


PH: (510) 595-7645 
Fax (510) 654-1840 
E-mail: chrisv@best.com 


RATES: 1 time, $2.25 per word; 3 times 


$2.00 per word; 6 times $1.75 per word. 
15 word minimum-—name, address, and 
phone number all count towards the 
word total. 


When writing to 
advertisers, please 
mention you 
saw their advertisement 
in North & South 


DYK Answers 


(Questions on page 27) 
1. Palmetto Ranch, Texas 
2. William T. Sherman 


3. Two—National and 
regimental colors. 


4. St. Albans, Vermont. 
5. The USS Tecumseh. 


6. Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States. 


RESEARCHER’S NEEDS 


For three years I have been collect- 
ing material (information, Civil 
War photos, and present-day color 
photos) for my forthcoming book, 
Playing Cards of the Civil War Era: 
And Other Games of Camp Life. | 
may have missed some playing card 
decks and game decks. If you or 
someone you know has a deck or 
card game of the Civil War era that 
has special merit, please contact: 


Tony Fantilli 
200 Starcrest Drive, Suite 42 
Clearwater, FL 33765 


(813) 446-0601 


ART/PRINTS 


CIVIL WAR PRINTS: New and seconda- 
ary market. All popular artists. Tunison 
Bronzes. European military prints. Com- 
petitive prices. Free shipping. Layaway. 
Free price list. Military Art Classics. 
(256) 435-6499 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS: Limited Edition 
Prints, Statues, Books on Buffalo Soldiers, 
Civil War, Tuskegee Airmen, Black West- 
em. For color brochures, send $2 to: P&L 
Enterprise, PO Box 518, Temple Hills, MD 
20757. PH301-449-5730 


THE BEST ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR 
BOOKS — Free Catalog. SPC, 1475 S. 
Bascom, Suite 204-NS, Campbell, CA 
95008. 1-800-732-3669 


ATTENTION AUTHORS! Established co- 
operative publisher with international of- 
fices can arrange the publication, promo- 
tion and distribution of your book. 
Pentland Press 1-800-948-2786 


CANNONS 


STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 
i for catalog send $5.00 

“Sa http://www.wwd.net/steen 


10730 Midland Trail Rd., 
Cannonsburg, KY 41102 606-329-2477 


COLLECTIBLES/ANTIQUES 


PEDIGREED CIVIL WAR ANTIQUES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. Allitems full guar- 
anteed. Original swords, guns, equip- 
ment, photographs, letters, documents, 
uniforms, artifacts, drums, flags, etc... 
Catalog subscription $10.00/2 issues. 
Dave Taylor Civil War Antiques, P.O. Box 
87-NS, Sylvania, Ohio 43560. 

(419) 878-8355 weekdays. 


FLAGS 


AUTHENTIC CONFEDERATE INFAN- 
TRY REPRODUCTIONS Sewn-Cotton 
w/Ties ... $128. Stars & Bars, Stainless 
Banner, Third Confederate, Battle, 
Bonnie Blue: 3x5’ polyester $12, $50 set; 
nylon or cotton $36, $175 set. Credit 
Cards: (888) 884-FLAG. Ruffin Flags, 241 
Alexander, Crawfordville, GA 30631. 
(706) 456-2111. Website: 
www.g-net.net/~ruffinco 
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HOMESCHOOL/STUDY 


ENTERTAINING, CHALLENGING AND 
FUN! Expand your spelling, vocabulary 
and comprehension skills with the “ Word- 
Wiz” workbook—a study of Latin & Greek 
roots. Over 100 pages. Sth grade to adult. 
$16.95 postpaid (group rates available). 
CB Educational Materials, 2065 M 25 
Road, DNS; Eckert, CO 81418. PH: 
(970) 835-3072 or Fax: (970) 921-6578 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR METAL INFANTRY, cavalry, 
artillery, wagons (15mm and 22mm). 
Buildings, tents, fortifications, scenery for 
dioramas, wargames, railroads. Illus- 
trated catalog $3.00 (refundable). Mus- 
ket Miniatures (DNS), Box 1976, 
Broomfield, CO 80038 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL ¢ WWI ¢ CANNONS © WWII 
ANCIENTS @ FANTASY @ BRITAINS 
1776 © GERMAN # WESTERN 
Molds: $7 - $15 Kits $19-$35.00 
SPECIAL 
Our reg. $18.95 kit for only $13.95 
Please Include $2.00 Postage « Free Catalog 


THE DUNKEN CO. 
P.O. Box 95NS © Calvert, TX 77837 ® (409) 364-2020 


MUSEUMS 


CIViL WAR MUSEUM—Hundreds of 
authentic artifacts, North and South. 
310E. Broadway, Bardstown, KY 40004. 
Ph: 502-349-0291 


REENACTMENTS 


CANADIANS WANTED - to join Ontario 
based, family oriented CIVIL WAR RE- 
ENACTMENT ASSOCIATION. See our 
website: 
http://wchat.on.ca/public/acwhrs/ 
Phone: Leigh (416) 461-5734 
Email: leighr@passport.ca 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms ¢ Muskets ¢ Tinware ¢ Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons e Patters * Books and 


Much Much More 


FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
tlustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319)322-0896 


TRAVEL 


NEWPORT NEWS — The affordable 
family vacation with 19 attractions, his- 
toric sites, great golf. Minutes to 
Williamsburg and Virginia Beach. Call 1- 
888-4 WE-R-FUN for free Visitor Guide 
and coupons. 


AUTOGRAPHS « AMERICANA « Civit War « Maps 
Coins « CURRENCY -¢ MILITARIA « SLAVERY ¢ LINCOLN 


Mai Bip Auctions Every Two Montus ¢ APPROXIMATELY 1,000 Lors In Eaco AUCTION 


Aucust 22, 1998 + Man Bi Auction 


Important Sales of Historic Americana & Civil War Related Material 


See our Catalog FREE on the Internet - Images Enlarged and in Full Color 
axe mad A bent tg EartyAmerican.com 
ee es at ; Py 


OHIO 
UNLON 


| LINCOLN 


Send $36 for a Full Year’ § Subscription if Six Catalog 


~ Earty American History Auctions, INc. 


P.O. Box 3341 La Jota, CA 92038 » (619) 459-4159 1-800-473-5686. oR Fax oy 459-4373 


Objeets trom the collection of (he Virginia Wir Museum 


“Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea in thy forgotten grave...” 


The 1862 Peninsula Campaign is undoubtedly 


one of the most pivotal events of the Civil War. 


Union Major General George B. McClellan 
planned to strike at the Confederate capital al 
Richmond by way of the Virginia Peninsula, 
which was strategically located between the 
James & York rivers. It was a good plan... 
however, Confederate Major General John 
Bankhead Magruder, known as the “Master 
of Ruses and Strategies,” effectively blocked 
McClellan’s forces from capturing Richmond 
in 1862. 


IN ISPSES MAWES k@) IRE Ap 


LEE HALL MANSION - 
MILI. 
YOUNG'S MILL 


Fndview Phintition Circa 
“, 1760 


pos THE CIVIL WAR 


Ee Ve eSn eve wl 


THe MARINERS’ Musium. «= VIRGINIA WAR MuskuM 
SKIFFES CREEK REDOUBT 
1810 Warwick Courr House 


> MONITOR/MERRIMACK OVERLOOK 


- BarrLe oF DAM #1 - 


CONGRESS/CUMBERLAND OVERLOOK, 


—Longfellow 


Beginning in September 1998, visitors can 
tour the restored “Lee Hall Mansion,” a 
fine Italianate antebellum structure, where 
artifacts relating to this campaign are on 
display. This stately home served as head- 
quarters of Confederate generals Joseph E. 
Johnston and John Bankhead 
Magruder during the 
Peninsula Campaign. For 
a fascinating adventure in 
Civil War drama, visit 
Newport News! 


Ri ee PINE I) a8 


» BarrLe OF LEE’S 


RSE etter alone 


Lee Hall Mansion 
Circa 1850 


Cals. TOLL FREE FOR A FREE VISITOR GUIDE AND 


Caw 


Wark TouR BROCHURE 


1-888-493-7386 


